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One-Period Lesson Plan 


There’s No Place to Hide 
Aim 
pupils that we 


hen our actions 


lo show SC TVE ou 
own best interests only w 
te cle termined by t Conce;nm for the 
people around us 
Motivation 

Have 


somehow 


ould 


ishand 


vou ever wished that vou ¢ 

escape to a desert 
than face 
tion? Have 


that 


rather up fo oa certam situa 


Vouoeve. had ih CNVPeTrLence 


made vou realize that each indi 


vidual influences the peopl wound him 
and is also influenced by them 


Topics for Discussion 


1. “The Sniper” (p. 1) 


Do vou find any indication betore the 
end of the that the thinks 


of the people he kills as human beings? 


story sniper 
Do vou get the lnpression that killing 
others is distasteful to him? 

Which of the 
seems to vou most closely to ¢ Apress the 
theme of the 


a, A man engaged in the business of 


following observations 


story 


life and death can't afford to indulge in 
He is justified in killing 
brother 
otherwise kill him first. Survival of the 
fittest is the law of this world 

b. Most wrongs are committed in the 


sentimentality 


anvone—even — his who may 


nighttime of contusion, when things do 
not appear in their true forms, Seen in 
such darkness another man is ao mere 


Only 
bv viewing his features in the light of 


object, remote trom our concern 


reason can we recognize that this man 
is our brothe 

ce. Courage and resourcefulness are 
the most useful qualities a fighting-man 
can have. He must always be able t 
think faster and act more quickly than 


his enemy. 


2. “A Skeptical Chemist Looks into 
the Crystal Ball (p. 5) 

Some people in the United States are 
opposed to our ever-increasing expendi 
Like Tessie 
in The Lottery, they would like to “pre 


tend to themselves that there's no such 


tures for military purposes 


thing wa Soviet threat to world peace 


What would ¢ 
people he? Does Conant seem to think 
that by the 


set 


onants answer to such 
t nel ot this century men will 


selfish 


interests of 


usicle considerations ino the 


universal peace? Do vou 


tgree or disagree with his prophees tor 


the future? Discuss 


3. “The Lottery’ 


Define the 


the scapegoat in 


Ww ho is 


this story? Can 


word “scapegoat 
vou 
think of any historical or contemporary 
instances where a minority group has 
goat of an unthinking 


majoritv? W hat are 


become the  s« ipe 


some of the reasons 
sie sted in this play to explain wha 
people put up with the prejudice tear 
hate scapegoat-lottery 
symbolizes? What is the funetion of the 
Stranger? By what means does he sug 
that a terrible thing as the 
lottery may be abolished? Do vou think 


his suggestion also applies to injustices 


and which the 


vest such 


which concern a whole nation or the 


entire world? 


4. “Cotton in My Ears” (p. 24) 
think that the 


w foolish to try to hide her 
Has 


wequaintance ever tried to keep a 


Do vou author was 
courageous 
deatness for so long? anvone in 
vou 
himself because of tear 
Have vou? Do you 
is generally true, as Miss 


that we dont 


secret ibout 
shame or 
think that it 
Warfie Id 
really fool people about 
) 


pride? 


discov ered 
ourselves no 
matter how hard we trv to? Mention as 


many things as vou can that peopk 


toolishls to 


} 1 
ly backgron ! wc 


often try keep from others 


Le faim 


! 


school grades perso 


Suggested Activities 


1. “The Sniper” (p. 1) 


Read several stories in Liam O'Fla 
herty’s Two 


Com 


most recent ection 
Lovely Beasts and Other Stories 
st ies with The 


think iherty 4s 


pare these 
Do von 


one type of story thar ’ 


Snipe 
better at 
ther? Expl un 
why or wh tot 


2. “A Strange, Uncommon Sight’ 
(p. 3) 

The theme 

in the 


Is SuUuYE sted 
first urselves 


mas ippe u thers is 
others 


short 


ippeut 
Welsh 


laughter 


sketch how Tom 
Red Blanket’s 


pointing out what characteristics migh 


written 
ippeare dst 


' 
have made this trapper strike the Indian 
PI 


woman as “a strange. uncommon sight 


Or use the same dea to describe how 


strange ao man appears to a nonkev, in 


i 
American to an Eskim " 


African 


i white per 


son tooan 


3. “A Skeptical Scientist Looks Into 
the Crystal Ball” (p. 5) 


Using the | 


Waive de 
mitline the 


pro 


Information vou 


rived this selection 


from 


points that might be made ind con 
in a debate between President Conant 
and another person on this proposition 
‘Scientists should be prevented by law 
which 
ippropriated tor purposes ot 


Specify 


from carrving on any research 
might be 
destruction vhich side of the 


argument Conant w nila support 


4. ‘There Is a Man Hiding” (p. 6) 
There Is a Man Hiding 


its effect upon suspense What elements 


depends for 


in the story serve t 
What 


from the 


eighten suspense? 
hidden 


end? In what 


facts, for stance ire 


reader un thie 


wavs does the autl deliberately mis 








2-T 


lead us as to what to expect? Make a 


list of as manv sources of 


nthe 


Suspense ts 


vou can find story 


5. Poetry (p. 13) 
Here are 


Try to 


YW 
Sore Hallowe en rhay rive 


Hallowe'en poem 


is linn endings Ve poems 


pairs write a 
using them 
ice isias to 
vith th 
fright 


fear 


! 
in this issue will vIVe \ 
subject 


hats--cats 


what can be done 
sf | ite h pite I 
shriek sneak 


bone 


night 


scare creep —siecep 


tHloom 


Lroans mache fracu 


don wi 


6. “Young Voices” (p. 14) 
short 
4 the 


In 1 Paragraph oo two tel 


student 
i} 


which four 
vork 


} 
most like 


reterring to wh haat 


vriters 


ippears im ws section mr niall 
| 


to know ind exp cine Wan boy 


stuclent wrote 


7. Case of Sherlock Holmes 

Read and report to the class on one 
of the Sherlock Holmes mysteries. Out 
that was committed, and 
ask if anvone can guess how Hohnes 


| Phen Holmes 


solved it 


line the crime 


lescribe solu 


hon 


8. The Lottery (p. 18) 

t. Read the Shiirlen 
Jackson from which this TV) seript 
The Lottery and Other Stories 

Jackson | Strats I 
port to the class 


Shon stony rn 


idapted 
by Shirles ral 
on the difference s_ be 


} 


1 ' ) 
tween the original story vanicdd tive Votive 


tized version, Present vour own ideas as 
to the possible re 


that 


lb W rite 


of one of the following characters 


ions fo 
Were race 


] 


manalvtical character sketch 


Visiig 


qiiot ithon oda Tis 


them 

Onn 

vested in each case, but "1 

trite 
Old 

PAPOrTEN 
Jack 

l yrist 


“us vou 


words quotation has been sug 
nav substi 
nother id vou wish 


Man Warner 
Nbagqorit, 
I dlomt think 


run at 


} 
mwa 


thout the 


Tessie ; 


" \ 
pretend to themselves there's no. such 


thing wea lottery 
Sam-"T got up to say 

then Jack Summers called ie a es 

did. And | 


1 } uv 
something 


evervbody 


or almost 


looking 


that after the lotters ce 


vlan 
} i 


( Assume 


scribed ine the j 
to recogmize the truth of the 


MOSETA 


dition could |e 


the « nuirage 


Stranger s ition that such a tra 
broken only when on 
man had the courage 
if was wrong, ind stand tap) edaattast it 
Present orally to the class the speech tu 
might have made in the 


this 


town hiall on 


occasion, Have him refer to the 


stoning of Tessie as a meaus of pointing 


out the evils of the lottery 


Its better tor other peaple to 


Sam gathered up 


to sav hie thoug il 


9. Cotton in My Ears (p. 24) 

Compare the attitude of Frances Wat 
field toward her physical handicap with 
that one of the tollowing 
authors in the works indicated: John 
Milton. “On His Blindness” (sonnet); 
Helen Keller, Story of My Life: Katha 
rine Butler Hathaway, The Little Lock 
smith: Betty MacDonald (author of The 
Bae and 1), The Plague and I 


shown by 


VOCABULARY EXERCISES 

In this 
veve taken t trip to the zoo, There are 
defined all of 
Literary 


months vocabulary section 


1S words to be which 


vere used in this issue of 
Cavalcade 
will first be read aloud 
md then three possible definitions will 
given by letter, Ou a paper 
I to 13. write down the letter of 
Anvone 
or over qualifies as a) smart 
When the test is finished, papers will be 
There will be 


fifteen minutes at the end of the period 


The sentence 
votinm 


definition scoring 


tox! 


correct 


exchanged and checked 


nowhich to discuss these words and use 
them in original sentences 

Note 
tion is the 
1. Ow 


thout old slippe rs 


Your kev to the correct defini 
answer given in italics. ) 
fanatic 


wire-haired terrier is a 


ae Secretive 

b. excessively enthusiastic 

( highly destructive 

The pet raccoon made a fetish of col 

lecting odd scraps of paper 

i hobby 

by. object of singular devotion 
temporary diversion 

Phe girafte liked to stand quietly un 


der a tree and undulate its weck 
i. scratch 

ly “ ish by lic hing 

c move in a wary. up-and-down 
way 


The rabbit 
yy rformed a sudden pirouctte 


hearing an unexpected 
Oise 
i. a whirling on the toes 
hb. startled movement 
( dash bound 

The writer Jonathan Switt believed 
fit to live 


human 


that horses were more ina 


Utopian world than were 


heings 
1. ideal. perfect beyond probability 
hb. wholesome, clean 
co. vieh in natural resources 
G6. The thin, soulful-eved Chihuahua has 
in ascetic appearance 
i pertaining to what is beautiful 
lh, pertaining to rigorous self-denial 
c. humble, 
The family found that the 
their pet kitt n and Great Dane were 


pleading 


habits of 


inimical to each other. 
i similar 
b opposed, hostile 


c. congenial 


8. The wounded tiger fell to the ground 
ina paroxysm of pain 
a. turmoil, contusion 
b. cont ulsion. spasm 
c. explosion 
9. The tropical turtle had a shell that 
seemed carved of lapis lazuli 
a. gold-Haked glass 
b stone of rie h ature blue color 
c. a type of green potter's clay 
10. The mother and father 


a tame 


ivreed that 
the 
right therapy tor their convalescent 


mouse might be just 
dauahter 
1. anisement 
b. witt 
c. curative treatment 
Phe children decided that the deac 
squirrel should be interred ina 
pop-com box 
i. stretched out 
hb, deposited, placed 
c. buried 
12. Mary an exotic blue 
rabbit with long, silkw fin 
a. foreign, strange, 


Louise owns 


unusual 

hb. nervous, high-strung 

c. sluggish, lazy, inactive 

13. The chipmunk paused on the wall 
and looked back as though he were 
subjecting me to a critical appraisal 
i. half-hearted approval 
bh. opinion 
c. judgment as to quality 

14. The puppy regarded his new mas 
ters house as a terrifving labyrinth 
df rooms and furnishings 
t anvthing which is unsate 
b. that which is 

wildering 


intricate and hi 


c. edifice or building 
15. Monkevs are gifted with the 
thei 


ibility 


to express emotions i pan 
fom 

al vibberish 

b. dumb shor 


ce. acrobatics 


Answers to 
“What Do You Remember?” 


The Sniper bh; 2. « 

\ Skeptical Chemist Looks into the 
Crystal Ball: 1. a, e. ds 2. « 

There ls a Man Hiding: 1a, d 
bh. « F.” 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The photo on our front 
cover, taken by Gene 
Barton of Will Rosers 
High School, Tusa 
Oklahome won oan 
owoard in the Scholastic 
Ansco Photograpny 
Awards In his shot 
Gene has captured tie 
excitement of Soturduy 
afternoon at a foot-ail 
gome. You con claucst 
feel’ the tension and heor the cheers t.om 
‘ rowded stands. About 170,000 ort and 
hetogrophy entries were in the 1951 Scholastic 
Awards. This total included entries from un 
pcnsored oreos, whch were screened by pre 
m nary juries ot Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
Pa. and entries sent to 41] regional exhibitions 
© sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and busi 
ness firms A totol of 1,559 art pieces were 
selected for display at Cornege Institute and 
loter at Gimbels, in New York City. Cash 
owards were gven to 574 entries. More than 
100 seniors won tuition scholarships to art 
schools and colleges 
It is not too soon to begin thinking about 
and working toward the 1952 Scholastic 
Awards whi ther in Art or Writing 
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NMP ER 


By LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


HE long June twilight taded 

night. Dublin lay enveloped in 
darkness but for the dim light of the 
moon that shone through fleecy clouds 
casting a pale light as of approaching 
dawn over the streets and the dark 
waters of the Liffey. Around the be- 
leaguered Four Courts the heavy guns 


mto 


NOVEMBER, 1951 
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By a clever ruse he outwitted the enemy sniper— 


but sometimes a man outwits himself 


Here 
citv, machine 
silence of the night, spasmodically 
dogs barking on 
Free 


there through the 
guns and rifles broke the 
like 
Republi 


waging 


roared ind 


farms 
Staters 


lone 
and 
civil wat 

On a roof top near O'Connell Bridge 
a Republican sniper lav watching. Be 
side him lay his rifle and over his shoul 


cans were 


ders were slung a pair of field glasses 
His face was the tace of a student, thin 
and ascetic es had the cold 


Thev were deep 


but his es 
gleam of the tanatic 
and thoughttul the eves of a man who 
at death 


He was eating a sandwich hungril 


is used to looking 


He had eaten nothing since 


He had 


morning 
too excited to eat. He 
finished the sandwich, and, taking a 
flask of whiskey from his pocket, he 
took a short draught Then he returned 
the flask to his pocket He paused for a 


been 


: : 
moment, considering whether he should 


risk a smoke. It was dangerous. The 
flash might be darkness 
and there were enemies watching. He 
decided to take the risk 
Placing a cigarette between 
he struck a match 
hurriedly and put out the 


bullet 


seen in the 


his lips 
sm rke 
light. Almost 


flattened itself 


inhaled the 
immediately, a 


Reprinted by permission of 
Brace and Co., Inc., from 
by Liam O'Flaherty and The Short Stories 
of Liam O'Flaherty. This story is included 
in Short Short Stories, edited by William 
Ransom Wood and published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 


Harcourt 


Spring Sowing 


igainst the parapet of the roof 
sniper took another whiff and put 
the cigarette. Then he swore softly 
to the left 
Cautiously he 


The 
out 
ind 
crawled away 


himself 


raised and 


pe ered 


Hash 


wer the parapet. There was a 


and a over his 
head. He dropped immediately. He 
had seen the flash. It the 
opposite side of the street 

He rolled over the roof to a chimney 
stack in the rear, and slowly drew him 
behind it 
level with the top of the parapet 


vas nothing to be 


bullet whizzed 


came trom 


self up until his eves were 
There 
just the dim 
outline of the opposite housetop against 
the blue skv. His 


cover 


seen 


enemy was under 


Just then an armored car came across 
the bridge and advanced slowly up the 
street. It stopped on the opposite side 
hitty ihead. The 
sniper could hear the dull panting of 
the motor. His heart beat faster. It 

wanted to fire, 


His bullets 


steel that cov- 


t the street vards 


Was ah enemy Car He 
but he knew 
vould never 


ered the 


it was useless 
pierce the 
grav monster 

Then round the corner of a side street 
he id covered 
by a tattered shawl. She began to talk 
to the She 
the 


came an old womah her 
man in the turret of the car 


was pomting to the roof where 
An informer 

The turret opened. A head 
ind shoulders appeared, looking toward 
the sniper 


and fired 


sniper lay 


mans 


The sniper raised his rifle 
The head fell heavily on the 





he woman darted toward 


street he sniper fired again 


vhirled round and_ fell 


pposite roof a 
niper dropped 
The rifle clat- 
thought 


ead. He 


muldn't 


eae OL 
, , 
i 1 dressing lhe 
et vith WS 
t+ 


ck of the line 


tter Huid drip mito 


} nt 
pain swept 


he cotton 
Vi tpopre d 


the ends 


| ' 
te parapet 


made an ettort 


yal 
pam 


Jtihtiers 


turret, [he 


the vutter 


The sniper lat t ton 


| ' 
t long 
| 
gv tus wound 


\lo 


vounded on the 


! 
wursin farm and planning 


find thin 


SCupe ing must not 


enent 
prarvite 
iy 
itist Kall i 
use | 


iver t 


t}). 
forward 
+) 


w street 


in the middle 


al 


rifle 
hand 
{ 


rool 


| 
nich Le 


Atter 


. , 
few moments he let the rifle drop to 


" ed 
many, litele ssly 


About the 
Author 


Liam O’Flaher- 
ty’s life has been as 
adventurous and 
exciting as the fa- 
mous novels and 

short stories that 

have won him an 

international repu- 

tation as a writer. 

He was born in the Aran Islands, off the 

coast of Ireland, where he shared the 

hard life of the rugged Islanders. At 18 

he joined the Irish Guards then fighting 

in Belgium in World War Il. Two years 

later he was discharged and returned to 

Ireland to find himself in the midst of 

Civil War. With a band of followers, he 

held the “Rotunda” in Dublin during 
a week's siege. 

Later O'Flaherty set off for London, 


where he worked in a brewery, made a 
vain attempt to go on the stage, then 
signed with a ship bound for Rio. He 
stayed in Rio long learn 
Portuguese and to teach Greek in a 
school, then continued to see the world 
as a seaman and stoker. During a stop 
in the U. S., he worked in a rubber 
factory and as an oyster fisherman off 
Long Island. A brother in Boston urged 
him to write. After more travel, he re 
turned to Ireland and at the age of 24 
began to write in earnest. 


enough to 


Ireland rather than his years at sea is 
the background for most of O’Flaherty’s 
work. Among his 13 novels are The In- 
former (made into one of the great 
films of all time by Director John 
Ford), The Puritan, Famine. and In- 
surrection (1951). His short story col- 
lections include The Short Stories of 
Liam O'Flaherty and Two Lovely Beasts 
and Other Stories (1950). 





t Then he sank to the roof, 


lragging his hand with him. 
quickly to the left, he 
peered up at the corner of the root. His 


i street 
Craw ling 


ruse had succeeded. The other sniper, 
seeing the cap and rifle fall, thought 
that he had killed his man. He 
ow standing before a row of chimney 
with head 
clearly silhouetted against the western 


Was 


pots looking across his 


ky 

Che Republican sniper smiled and 
litted his 
the pal ipet 
fifty 


uid his right arm was paining him like 


revolver above the edge of 


The distance was about 


vards—a hard shot in the dim light, 


devils. He took a 
His hand trembled with eagerness 
took a 


nostrils 


i thousand steady 
tii 
his lips together, he 
breath through his 
fired He 
report 
coil 
Phen 


weered ICTOSS 


Pre sing 
leep and 
the 


um shook with the re- 


was- almost deafened by 


ind his 


cleared he 
i crv of jov. 
had been hit. He was reel- 
the death 
truggled to keep his feet, 


ly falling forward, as if 


the smoke 
ind uttered 


WW hen 


His enemy 
nye ovel his 


He 


} 
Was STOW 


parapet oan 
(Zon 
but he 
Hal dream Phe rifle te lI from his grasp, 
bounded oft 


the pole of a barber's shop beneath and 


iit the parapet, fell over 

then clattered on the pavement. 
Phen the the 

up and forward 


Thanh On root 
tell The 
turned over ind over in space and 


Then 


dving 
cru upled 
hit the ground with a dull thud 
it lav still 

lhe sniper looked at his enemy fall 
The lust. of 
He became bitten 
stood out in 
Weakened by 
his wound and the long summer day of 
fasting and watching on the roof, he 
revolted from the sight of the shattered 


shudade red 
died in him 
The 


he ads on his forehead 


y and he 
rattle 
| 


DN remorse, 


sweat 


His teeth chat 
tered, be began to gibber to himself 


mass of his dead enemy 


cursing the war, cursing himself, curs 
ing evervbody. 

He looked at the smoking revolver in 
and with an oath he hurled it 
feet. The 


with the concussion and the 


his hand 
to the 
went off 


roof at his revolver 
bullet whizzed past the sniper’s head 
He was frightened back to his senses 
by the shock. His nerves steadied. The 
cloud of fear scattered from his mind 
and he laughed 

Taking the whiskey flask from his 
pocket, he emptied it at a draught. He 
felt reckless under the influence of the 
spirit. He decided to leave the roof now 
and look for his company commander, 
around 
quiet. There was not much danger in 
gong through the streets. He picked 
up his revolver and put it in his pocket 
Then he crawled down through the 
skvlight to the house underneath 


to report. Everywhere was 


When the sniper reached the lane 
way on the street level, he felt a sudden 
curiosity as to the identity of the enemy 
sniper whom he had killed. He decided 
that he was a good shot, whoever he 
was. He wondered did he know him. 
Perhaps he had been in his own com 
pany before the split in the army. He 
to risk have a 
look at him. He peered around the 
corner into O'Connell Street. In the up 


per part of the street there was heavy 


decided going over to 


firing but around here all was quiet 
The sniper darted across the street 
A machine gun the 
around him with a hail of bullets, but 
He 


downward beside the corpse 


tore up ground 


he escaped. threw himself face 
The ma 
chine gun stopped. 

Then the sniper turned over the dead 


body and looked into his brother's face 
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A STRANGE, 
UNCOMMON SIGHT 


With sudden humorous insight he found that the strangest part of his 


M* FRIEND Tom Welsh. who is 
1 now in his lively eightic s, has had 
many exciting things happen to him 
When you hear some of his true stories, 
vou realize he has seen strange and un 
common sights because he has looked 
at everything 


including himself. with 


a fresh and frisky eve—and a constantly 
that we 


unusual to 


amused awareness ourselves 


may others as 
others appear to us. He learned to do 


this, he tells me, through an experience 


appear as 


he had when he was voung. This is his 
ory : 

At the turn of when | 
was working in the rich timberlands of 
Minnesota, | was young and full of joy, 


the century 


so I was always seeing wonderful sights 
Sights worth thinking About while I 
worked alone in the forest. And worth 
remembering now when IT am no longer 
voundg, 

What I want to tell you about hap- 
pened one April night when I was on my 
way to appraise some lands lying about 
twenty miles southwest of Bena, a small 
trading village on the Chippewa Indian 
reservation. These Chippewas owned 
vast allotments of land through the Red 
River Valley, and one by one they were 
selling their magnificent stands of white 
pine. The lumber companies sent out 
“cruisers” like me, to report to them on 
the timber 

Reprinted by permission trom Woman's 
Day. Copyright, 1951, by Woman's Day, 
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experience was himself 


Usually I packed my own grub and 
blankets on such trips, but this particu 
lar time | expected to meet a party of 
estimators who would take care of me 
So I brought into the woods nothing but 
and a little ax 
for cutting through underbrush. | had 
taken a direct course through the woods 
and had hit an Indian wagon road | 
knew ended at the place of Chief Red 
Blanket. The spot where l expected to 


my maps, my Compass 


meet the others was slightly bevond 
this 

It was just before sundown. Red Blan 
ket’s log house, on the shore of Leach 
Lake, with its spiral of supper-fire smoke 
curling up from the chimney, was most 
Inviting. 

In a canoe about a quarter of a mile 
from shore were two squaws pulling uy 
the floats of a large net. Then I saw a 
man standing on the shore. He, too, was 
probably thinking about those good fish 
tor supper, just as I was, for it was Red 
Blanket himself, a fine straight figure 

I could not help lingering to enjoy 
the scene—the peacetul lake, the two 
skillful women in the canoe, and the 
proud chief on the shore 
Red Blanket heard 
my footsteps and greeted me with a 
friendly 


As I drew nearet 


“Boo tho-ne che " He saw my 
pleasure in the moment, and though we 
had few words to express it, I could sec 
that my appreciation had made him feel 
even richer than he had felt a moment 
betore 

l isked him it he had seen any white 
men going by within the past few days 
He led me to a footpath off to the south 
west and walked along a few rods. then 
pointed to the imprints of heavy, hob 
nailed shoes on the soft ground. So I 


I thanked 


trving to 


knew I was on the right trail 
him and struck off rapidly 
mak 
int rlude 

Within a mil to the 
sugar camp where I expected to find my 
But no one I found 
boot marks on the ground, and these | 
followed impatiently; but thes 
only sap trails leading to the outlying 


up the time given to my pleasant 


or so, I came 


friends was there 


were 


trees. In desperation | climbed a high 
knoll, thinking I could survey the coun 
trvside thei 
no smoke and 
I called and 


only the echoes answered. Some 


and locate the men by 


campfire smoke. I saw 
there was no human sound 
called 
how I had missed our meeting 

There seemed nothing to do but go 
back to Rel Blanket’s before it was too 
dark for me to find my When | 
urived there, the two squaws were sit 
ting on the ground cleaning the fish 
Red Blanket called to me cheerilv as he 


saw me approac hing 


wal\ 


and almost before 
I had asked if I might spend the night 
he said, “Kay-get-nee-che 
Yes, friend that is good 
with us) 


nish she shin’ 


you may rest 


I was chilled and damp from the un 
the kind old 


Indian insisted that | immediately come 


successful hurrving, and 


His house 
sixteen by eighteen 


into the house to get warm 
Was a single room 
feet. The first 
glowing stove in the center of the room 


thing | saw was the 

In one 
a kitchen table and 
two chairs and a cupboard made up the 
rest of the furnishings. But it 


good house 


ind it was a heartening sight 


corner stood a bed 


Was a 
clean ind the three gen 


erations who lived in it were good 


people 
Red Blanket’s daughter began pre 
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paring supper while her three little girls 
plaved on the floor. Red Blanket ex 
plained my predicament, and the woman 


nodded gravely, saving in the Chippewa 


| 
languag? that there always were ample 


food and space for a quest 


She was an attractive voung Indian 
with soft eves and a graceful, quiet wavy 


Her | 


worked « Apresse 


4 moving very quietness as she 


i goodness and moth 
\ tew 


, strapping 


erliness that thawed me minutes 
betore, | 
woodsman 
le SS kid | 
world 

The 
+} 


rie it plas 


mad been a_ bis 


now Twas il home 


id there 


WIN 
vere mothers in the 


vere almost 


children silent at 
too shy to look 
to spe ik to each other in my presence 
v little village of 


some pale-pink birch bark 


if me or even 


hey had made tepec 
The people 
in it were tins pine Cones living a pan 
life. L watched the 
pleasure, for it was skillfully and charm 


As the 


they 


tome game with 


ingly enacted children became 


timid moved a canoe, in 


which a mother pine cone and two baby 


less 


cones were taking a trip, into the lamp 
light But still the 
children would not look directly at me 


where | might see it 
When supper was ready, there was 
One place set it the table ind that was 


for me. Food was never better, or more 
Was 


ind I 
} 


were baking-powder biscuits. a 


graciously given hungry 
Phere 
leaping plate of tried whitefish, a dish 


of boiled rice, a bow] of maple sugar 
ind a cup of hot green tea 


While I ate, | 


ictivity outside the 


was aware of much 
house. Through the 
Red Blanket 
the two squaws carrying things to the 
bark wigwam. Red Blanket made sev-- 


eral trips with big forkfuls of hay 


window I could see ind 


ind 
his daughter went past with an armtul 
f bedding. I 
making 
ind T was delighted with the idea 


After I put 


outside in 


concluded they were 


a bed for me in the wigwam, 
mackinaw 
the 


in opportunity to eat in privacy 


supper my 
to wder to 
{ inils 


go give 
I inspected the wigwam gratefully; a 
fine, soft bed of 
blankets, was ready 
the lake 
ripples along the shore 
seemed to me to be 

Red Blanket 
ind together we sat 
ruald 
ind 


straw, covered with 
I walked down to 
lullaby of 
The 
very @¢ vod 

looking for 
on ia log ind 
I motioned to 
isked if that was 
Po my surprise 


“No 


house, one of the 


and listened to the 
the world 
now came 
me 
talked as best we ¢ 
vard the wigwam 
nv place for the night 


: om id 
he said “Caw-in.” which means 


As we went into the 
just putting clean white 
sheets and blankets on the bed. “That 
Red Blanket said, smiling 


When I protested, he explained that his 


Squaws Was 


you ‘ 


is for 


family and he always slept on mats on 
the floor. They kept the bed ready for 
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visitors— government officers or mission 
ries who sometimes passed as I had 

rhe children 
were romping and singing and playfully 
the grown-ups. Etiquette de 
that [ retire early, so I 


dressed as inconspicuously as possible, 


a little more free now, 
teasing 
manded un 
hung my compass case on the bedpost, 
ind got into bed. The mother then un- 
folded the blanket roll that the 


children’s bed, and spread it on a sleep- 


was 


ing mat, and the little girls were tucked 
in. In a few moments, the grown-ups, 
too, were asleep on their mats, and the 
house was quiet 

About midnight, a soft 
closing ot the door wakened me. Phen I 
heard the the teakettle 
realized a good fire had been kept up 
in the stove. | turned over quietly to see 
if this 
Indian hospitality T had not met betore 


I found that all the adults had left the 
| 


openmag ind 


drone of ind 


were some midnight phase ot 


iouse. 1 raised up on my elbow, and 
that a fire 
had been built in front of the wigwam. 
Then fathom 
what 


through the window I saw 


trving to 
ibout, I 


while I 
all this 
understood. 

I heard the lusty, unmistakable 


was 
was suddenly 

For 
ery of a newborn baby—the protesting, 
gasping, bold cry like no other sound in 
human lite. | simply could not believe 
my ears, but there was no mistaking it. 
I thought of the strong, gracious woman 


who had cooked miy 
} 


supper and who 
wad sat on the floor plaving with her 
} lren She had been 

graceful and pleasant that Thad had no 
slightest hint of her condition. She had 
f blankets into the 


would 


! 
Chik sO calm and 


} 
il armload 
| 1 


} 
her hospitality 


Carrie d 
night, so not in 


ny wal marred by this uncon 


trollable event 
minutes Red Blanket came 
fine 


In a few 
the 
| indson ‘ he 

In less than five 
in with the baby in 


into house. “lL have a Hew 
said proudly, 

minutes, his Squaw 
her arms. He 
had stopped his protest now, and had 
settled grunting and chuckling 
acceptance of this world. Very 
shortly the mother of the new child 
came quietly into the house. They all 


sat on the floor and passed the child 


Calne 


into a 
new 


around to be looked at and admired. 
Then the mother placed him on a soft 
little quilt beside her. 

I got up, opened my map case, and 
took out a twelve-ounce flask of brandy, 
which I carried for emergencies. Feeling 
I should do something to mark this very 
astonishing occasion, [| presented the 
flask to the mother, who took it hesi 
tantly and then, out of politeness, drank 
a small Then unrolled the 
blankets of her bed once more placed 


sip. she 
the baby under them, and stretched out 
beside the child, smiling happily at him. 
The others, too, went back to their beds 
and [to mine. The house was still again 
and in a few moments | could tell by 
their breathing that thev were asleep 
So I, too, went to sleep, strangely happy 
in the presence of this simple miracle 

About a month later, [ was crossing 
Leach Lake on the steam launch used 
by the Indian Office. The lake was calm, 
the weather was warm, and again the 
sun was sinking below the treetops just 
passed Red Blanket’s point ot 
land, about 
looked, and sure enough, there was a 
figure sitting on the shore. I asked the 
pilot to head the boat for shore 


as we 
a mile across the water. I 


I had expected the figure to be Red 
Blanket, but it was the mother with her 
new baby, enjoying the quiet of the 
lake and the sunset. We spoke pleasant 
Iv. and I nodded toward the baby in het 
arms, covered by his little blanket, and 
isked if | might see him 

She lifted him proudly 
respecttully for my admiration. He was 
a roguish-looking cherub. [ timidly put 
out my finger and touched his button of 
a nose. Seeing that | did this in ap 
proval, the mother smiled ind nodded 


then waited 


agreeing that his nose was an absurd 
ornament to be decorating the face of 
what would surely be a handsome man 

I asked what she had named her son 
She looked at the little one for a 
ment, then looked questioningly up at 


ind TI thought she had not under 


mo 


me 
stood. But it wasn't that; she was simply 
to tell 
whispered his name: “Tomwelsh.’ 


too shy me at first 


I he n she 


cried in surprise 
I felt a ridicu 


thre 


“Tomwelsh!” I 
Why 


lous delight 


that’s mv name! 
that they had 
Thane, But Ina moment more 


into hearty 


viven 


baby my 


hter 
I had thought 
I was seeing something unusual that 
night, and they had been thinking the 


same thing! 


1 lourst laug realizing 


that the joke was on me 


She laughed, too, when she saw that 
I understood why the baby had my 
name. In accordance with Indian cus 
tom, he had been named for me, because 
the first strange or uncommon sight his 


mother had seen after his birth—was me! 
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A Skeptical Chemist 
Looks into the Crystal Ball 


By JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


President of Harvard University 


These are excerpts from the speech 
delivered by Dr. Conant at the 75th 
Anniversary of the American Chemical 
Society in New York, Sept. 5, 1951 


— me turn to my crystal ball and 
try and glimpse the outlines of the 
balance of the twentieth century 

In my crystal ball—a plastic one, as 
befits a chemical age neither an 
atomic holocaust nor the golden abun 
dance of an atomic age. On the con 
trary, I see worried humanity endeavor 
ing to find a way out of the atomic age. 
And by the end of the century this 
appears to have been accomplished 
But neither through the 
totalitarianism nor by the 
world government. 


I sec 


triumph of 
advent of 


Unless my readings are [in] error, the 
next fifty years prove that human nature 
is tough and unvielding. Neither the 
forces of good nor evil prevail to the 
extent that has been prophesied. The 
year 1984, for example, does not glare 
with menace in my crystal ball. Men 
and women still continue to be unregi- 
mented in many portions of the world 
Paris, Berlin, London, New York, Mos 
cow still stand physically undamaged 
by any enemy action since World War 
II. They still represent focal points for 
diverse national outlooks. The Marx 
Lenin dogmas are stil] honored in vast 
areas, but so are the watchwords of the 
18th century French and American Rev- 
olutions: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 


Harnessing the Sun’s Rays 


For reasons | will explain in a mo- 
ment, atomic energy has not proved to 
be an exvedi nt way of tapping the 
sources of energy 
cius*. Solar energy 


stored in the earth’s 

on the other hand, 
1985 and 
yv the end of the century is the domi- 
nating factor in the production of indus- 
trial power, 


is already of signifieince by 
| 


With cheap power the eeonomical 
production of fresh water from sea 
water became a reality. This last state 
ment may incredible. Let me, 
therefore, insert a technical footnote. 

You must understand that my appa- 
ratus which forecasts the future operates 


on a special principle. I feed into it 


seem 
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certain ideas which might lead to revo 
lutionary 
but are now regarded as impossible. As 
regards the possibility of distilling fresh 


innovations at least in theory 


water from the ocean, no one has pub 
licized the well-known fact that in 
theory the energy requirements are ex 
tremely low Notice I say 
not “heat.” for as many of you are 


“energy, 
well 
aware, it is mechanical energy that is 
required in the 
stills. ) 


modern compression 


Peace by Close Margin 


But how did the industrialized nations 
of the world avoid de-industrializing 
each other by atomic bombs? vou may 
inquire. Only by the narrowest of mai 
gins, is the answer. And only 
time and again when one side or the 
other was about to take the plunge [of 
war], the expert military advisers could 
not guarantee ultimate 
course, the turning point was 1950. For 
when the free world had once made up 
its mind to meet each type of military 
threat of the Soviet Union with a de 
fense against that threat and no longer 
relied on the magic of atomic bombs 
from that moment on hopes for an even 
tual disarmament revived. 

Fifteen or twenty vears after the first 
atomic bomb was fired, a sober appraisal 
of the debits and credits of atomic fis- 


because 


success Ot 
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sion had led people to decide that the 
game was not worth the candle. The 
disposal of the waste products had pre- 
sented gigantic problems—problems to 
be lived with for generations. The capi- 
tal investment was very great. But quite 
apart from. the difficulties 
there was the overriding fact that the 
potential military applications of atomic 


technical 


were inimical to the very na 
tions that controlled the weapons. 
Once the illusion of prosperity for all 
through the splitting of the atom van 
ished from people’s minds, the air be 
gan to clear. The dividends from the 
great discoveries of the 40s were the 
introduction of powerful new tools of 


energy 


investigation. Solar energy is thus seen 
as a consequence of the atomic energy 
development 


“The Great Settlement” 


The date of the great settlement is 
not clear in my reading of the future 
but sometime between 1960 and 1980 
the climate of opinion alters. The re 
armament of the free world has done 
its work. Armies, navies, planes are still 
on hand but the trend is towards less 
rather than more military power. So | 
se’ the physicists and engineers gladly 
turning to labors more congenial than 
making fission and fusion bombs or 
guided missiles. Thus an era of peace 
and prosperity really begins to dawn 


Down to Earth 
Now 


come down 


So much for prophecy in con 
to earth 
to be defeatist about the 
prospects for peace and freedom and to 
forecast the future only in terms of a 
global war. I have ventured to do other 
wise and with all sincerity 


clusion, let me 
It is easy 


To my mind 
the prospects are far more hopeful than 
they 

The peoples of the free world have 
been awakened from 


were two vears ago. 


their dreams of 
any easy peace. They have faced up to 
the realities of the mid-twentieth cen 
tury. Before long thev will be armed 
and ready. When that day 
fear of Communist aggression will cease 
to haunt Western Europe. When that 
dav comes, one can begin to talk about 
settlement of the 
situation 


comes the 


international 
Ideas that must now 


real 
be re 
garded as Utopian will once again have 
vitality and meaning. 

All this may seem to the pessimists 
those who believe a third 


world war to be inevitable—as so much 


among you 


wishful thinking. But because I have so 
much confidence in what free men can 
accomplish when once aroused, I be 
lieve that in spite of grim years ahead 
this second half of the 20th century 
may yet prove to be a period of gradual 
disarmament and peace. 
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A double mystery to be solved in the shadowy bazaars— 
in one of them the baffled inspector had a personal stake 


HAFIK J. CHAFIK, of the Bagh- 
dad police took his pl ice at the 
breakfast table in his house on 
the Street of the Scatterer 
The swarthy, neat little man 
for the heat of the day 
whites, accepted the homage of his 
ra Baby 


| is watch 


of Ble ssings 
cre ssed 


in immaculate 


family with the 
lonian king. He 


announced [I am four 


indulgene 


glance 


and dipped his 
of libe n 


Leila, his wife 


spoon 


I 
ind hon 


wormnanh, asked 
sleep well?” 
She glanced t 
elt of al 


vescence 


efter 
t ; rke Het 


im 


boy and 


Was pre 


pi 
look constrained 

Chafik said Phe 
One willed Tie 


comings ind goings ind \ 


} 
yassionate 
a bad nigh nere were 
ind the 
most objectionable \ 
of a cat.” He down 
looked at his son reproving 
Faisal began My fathe 
Leila interrupt 
kittens,” 
“Five.” the boy 
I keep them? May father 
It was d.fficult for Chafik to deny his 
son anvthing, but he 
} 


his sleepless night 


put ind 


May 


Waals ine nsed by 
He sighed Ah 
he said | too. 


this animal into my house as a 


what base ingratitude! 
home 
less waif and 

He stopped for he suddenly remem 
bered that Faisal had been 
It was than two vears 
then an eight-vear-old 
had been one of the pack of 


i wail, too 


less since the 


boy, wrphan 


1omele SS 


urchins who frequented the Baghda¢ 
bazaars. Chafik had taken him from 
that life to fill the 


but otherwise h ipps 


gap ina childk SS 


marriag 


ie, and had 
} , 
never regretted the impulse whicl had 
son. SO, § 


re mark 


be seechingh it 


given him a fine 
, 
his unfortunate 


looked 
Leila said 
The tel phone rang, and 
padded on stocking feet 

Phe ( ill r Was Serg 


cle squad 


Said in 
h 


nothing 


h yrraic 
Abdullah 
Sir, I 
fast?” 
My stomach,” Chafik 


th » Mornmeg ind 


trust vou 
LSWe! 
] 

ill-omened croak, it is 


What horror have 


a corpse 


voul 
it unfilled 
I regret, sit 
went on to give details 
When Abdullah had finished, Chafik 
got his sh hall table 
for Arab-fashion he did not wear the 
He picked up the 
ind returned to his family 
“The evil continues,” he said. “Now 
They 


] ' 
Topalian, the jew 


es from under the 


shoes 


in the house 


I have i found one on 


the premises of Mr 


corpse 


the bazaars 


eler and antique dealer of 
Topalian ‘as vanished 


And Mr 

Enough, therefore, of ungrateful cats 
kittens Respect my 

wishes and cast them out.” 

Faisal’s wail followed Chafik to the 
street. The 
in the wisdom of the Koran, and prayer 
thoughtless 


ind pestilential 


Inspec tor sought comfort 


fully hoped his remark 


which had distressed his wife, had es 


caped the notice of their idopted son 
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“If the Devil had not given us speech 
there would be less misunderstanding 
in the world,” the little 

The establishment of David Topalian 
the far the 
Inspector ¢ hafik was received 


man §$ vid. 


was in one of reaches of 


DaZaal 


by the officer who had telephoned 


“Sir the « 


name d Es th 


said 


Abdull th 
of a 


tine. He 


Chafik gestured tor silence 


rpse Is 
man Constan 
extracted 
ord card from his tidy brain, and 
Esiah Aged 
Basra. Edu 


} } 
irchace ological 


1 rec 
Constantine 

n Resident yt 
Assisted in the 

nineteen-twen 

idded ‘Be 


valuable 


wations at Ur in the 
ties He paused ind then 
lieved to be in possession ot 
allegedly he stole them from 


lw ill 


intiques 


the excavations now face his 


wh a short passage into 


i vaulted room, cool and shadowy, and 


went ck 


shtened by silk prayer rugs on the 
There 


whic h Was an 


were many treasures in 


place exotic setting 
the colorful Armenian dealer who 
rmally presided 


n and embroidered skullcap 


velvet 
But 
lopalian did not preside today, and the 


over it in a 


was not exotic 

The body was sprawled In a low 
chair with its head | 
coffee table 


used were 


mowed on an ebony 
Iwo cups which had been 


drunken 


sugaly 


overturned, and 
lies crawled over the pool ot 


cottee The back of the 


skull was crushed; on the floor was a 


de id man’s 
bronze club shaped like a lion’s paw 

Inspector Chafik looked at the club 
“Ancient Assyrian 
weapon. Mr. Topalian has a large col 


lection of such relics.’ 


ind said a warriors 


be rly 


possibly 


The killer 
ifter pout 
and disarm—the 
struck. Waste- 
one Was enough = 

Abdullah 
man has been dead 
It fits the time of T 
He—” 

Chafik wiped his hands on the coat- 
tails of the “Let us begin at 
the end, as detective 
ten he said Who 
tine?” 


He examined the 


} 
stood on the right 


, 
ing coffee to honor 


guest. Three blows were 
ful energy 
Sergeant “Sir, the 


some nine hours 


said 


ypalian’s departure. 


corpse 


stories are writ 


found Constan 
man’s cousin, _ sir. 


I will produce him.” 


The missing 


lian 


George Topa 

The sergeant brought in a handsome 
man. He and 
dressed in expensive, but crumpled, 
clothes 

“Your name is George Topalian,” 
Chafik said. “You are twenty-three, un 
married. You work for your cousin, who 
is thirty You discov 
ered the unfortunate gentleman who 


young was nervous, 


vears your senior 
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lies here. Inform me of the circum- 
stances.” 

would not look at 
My « 
shop t 


The young man 


the body as he answered ousin 
expects me to open the 
thirty 
late this 
locked—” 

Chafik interrupted 


i residence in the Jer 


but T was pe rhaps halt 


norning, The do 


also has a sleeping room above 
You teared he had sta 
would 


premises 
night and eprimand 
lateness?” 

George Popalian s handsome 
came sullen. He nodded 

‘So vou knocked?’ 

‘There are witnesses. Ou 
bors 


They will talk Jate: 


toward an 


With diff 
knockee ind 
Then?” 


door and 


elder you 
there was no answer 
“T unlocked the 
I saw Constantine.” 
You knew him?” 
“IT knew of him 
from Basra to sell something.” 
“What?” 
“A chalice. Th 
Sumerian noble.” 
Chafik thought: So my records are 
correct 


that hye \ 


funeral 


Constantine did steal treasures 
on that expedition vears ago. Now he 
And to what better 
than David To 


tries to sell them 
dealer 
palian? 

Aloud, the Inspector said, “The killer 
apparently took the chalice away. 1 
need a description.” 

The 
swered disdainfully, “IT can’t help vou 
I care little about antiques: T like mod 
ern things. But anv collector can di 


il] knew Con 


could he go 


voung man shrugged and an 


scribe the chalice; they 
stantine had it.” 


— was disturbed because his 


records had missed this important fact 


but he said, “So when vou found the 
body, you ran for help?” 

“First I went to see-if mv cousin was 
upstairs.” 

“Thereby that nobody 
Was hiding on the premises Excellenthy 
Now, vou disappear 
ance. When did you last see him? 

Topalian answered, “Last 
about eight o'clock. We 


He told me to get porters for a custom 


estabishing 


done! cousin's 
night 
, 
were ciosing 
er’s purchase.” 

“Several porters means a bulky ob 
ject,” Chafik said. “Was it the 
that formerly stood outside in the en 


ybie ct 


trance passage? I noticed a portion of 
Observation is the 


added ] 


pol 


lighter-colored floor 


fetish of my trade,” he 


ogetically 


“You observed correctly. It was a 


Meccan bridal chest. I found porters, 
escorted them to the purchaser's home, 
saw delivery made, left—’ 

Wait.” Chafik said. “I cannot stand 
on the curve of time and see all dimen 
Had the customer de 
parted before vou 


sions at once 


went for the por- 
Yes.” 


And vour cousin was here when vou 
returned? 


He had 


to wait tor ( 


and 
I did not dis- 
I was in a 


gone upstairs to rest 
onstantine 
turb him. Furthermore, 
WNT 

Chafik detected evasion in the young 
mans reply, so he asked with decep 
tive mildness, “You had an engagement, 
perhaps?” 

Fopalian stared down at his hands. 
“T was to meet a friend.” he said, 
For the sake of tidy 
his name.” 

We—he—we were to meet at the 
Shahrazade Cabaret. No, it 
Rox, But he didn’t 


stopped abruptly 


records, give 


me 


was the 


” He 


turn up I 


The Inspector would not let his con 
‘The 


your 


fusion pass sequence of events 


mav refresh memory,” he said. 
To whom did vou take the chest?” 

To Dr. Ghaffari.” 

Ghaffari, Mohammed,” Chafik quot 
Ph.D. trom Lon 
don University. He buys antiques rather 
than food.” The little man smiled, then 
isked, “At what time did vou make the 


leliverv?” 


ed. “Aged sixtv-two 


I—I don’t remember.” 

“Be at ease, the doctor will remem 
ber. You see, T trv to he Ip vou,” Chafik 
said kindly 

Ghaffari 


in appointment, too 


home. He had 
Before he left my 


wasn't at 


cousin's shop he gave mea key 

You were in the doctor's house alone 
ifter von dismissed the porters?” 

For a few minutes. Why the Devil 
do vou ask so many questions?” the 
isked angrily 
nention the Devil! 
here. directing Constan- 


voung man 
How 


He Was buss 


timely to 


tine’s murder, the dis ippearance of the 


chalice the disappe trance of vour 


cousin 
George Topalian interrupted vehe 
mently. “Now 


' 
in 


vou implicate my cous- 


|] have made no accusation, vet. 


How much was he to pav for the chal 


I don’t know. He complained that 
was high, but he hoped to 

it lowered. Besides, he had a buver, 
an American—they are all foolish about 
intiques. So why should he kill?” 

“An eloquent defense,” Chafik said. 
“Let us, however, be factual and con- 
sider only the facts of his disappear- 


pi Ice 


ance. Who saw Mr. Topalian last?” 
The inquiry was addressed to the 

Inspector's assistant, who brought in 

a very old man clad in tattered battle 

dress. 

Abdullah said “The 

Shah Murad, the 


Formerly of 


Sergeant next 


witness, sil bazaar 


( harkac hi 

Chafik 
watchman strained to come to 
tion. “Did he see Constantine arrive?” 
he asked Abdullah. 

“His evidence is 
deceased admitted to 
Half an hour later, he Topalian 
left in a great hurrv. Murad claims he 
saw him turn the corner into the Street 
of the Coppersmiths. Since then so far 


the Levies.” 


noticed with pity how the 


itten 


that he saw the 
these premises. 


states 


is I can ascertain, no eves have beheld 
the Armenian.” 
“What was Topalian wearing?” 
Also a hat 
with a brim, such as Christians wear.” 
Chafik said drvlv, “An odd costume 
for a man who planned to disappear.” 


4 Inspector went outside rhe ba- 


was rooted by 


“The robe he favors, sit 


Zaal straw mats which 
the weather; sunlight 
ind shadow made an intricate pattern 


ver the unpaved way. The Street of 


were rotted by 


the Coppersmiths was entered through 
i narrow arch a few vards from Topal 
hans shop 

rhe street was a place of thunderous 
leaping flames 
that brushed the workers at their forges 


noise and of sudden 


with glowing color. Numerous passages, 
barely wide enough for a man on foot 
led into Chafik 


shrugged, knowing the hopelessness of 


mysterious reaches, 
searching such a maze, 

“Human tigers prowl this jungle at 
night,” Chafik said. “If it were known 
that Topalian carried an object of 
value—” He finished the thought with 
a finger across his throat. 

“A body.” the sergeant said thought- 
fully, “is difficult to hide.” 

“Its presence,” the Inspector agreed, 
“would become evident in this heat in 
two davs. In three davs,” he amended, 
flinching from the odors of the open 
drains. “You will instruct the police 
to alert their noses.” 

“That will be done, sir. But 
of Constantine?” 

“Yes, Constantine 


what 


The discovery of 
a dead Topalian would not answer the 
questions raised by the corpse he left 
behind,” 

The little man stopped, stared at the 
corner of the Street of the Copper- 
smiths and ran, He was blocked by the 
crowd that had been attracted by ru- 
mors of murder. 

“T swear I saw 
claimed to Abdullah. 


him!” Chafik ex- 
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“Mr. Topalian, sir?” 

“No. Faisal—my son. 
at school.” 

“Boys look very much 
there are many in the 
rush this way and that. I have daugh- 
ters,” the sergeant added smugly. 

“Daughters undulate,” Chafik said. 
And then, unhappily, he remembered 
the episode of the cat and kittens and 
his unfortunate remark at the break 
fast table. He hurried back to the an- 
tique shop to call his wife 

“Leila,” he 

“Oh, my There 
her voice. “You got my 

“What message? I 
an uncommunicative 

called office to 
that Faisal’s school 

“Yes? Yes? What, my 

“They have reported he 
tend this morning.” 

Chafik was shocked and silent. He 
wanted to rush home, but duty re- 
strained him and it was necessary to 
reassure Leila. 

“A childish prank, my 
discipline Faisal,” he 
And with fond words for 
Inspector hung up 

Then he beat his fists together and 
exclaimed, “All because of the cat. That 
monster and her kittens!” 

“Sir?” Adbullah asked 

“Nothing, nothing.” The Inspector 
sought escape in action lam going to 
Dr. Ghaftari, who perhaps can describe 
the object Constantine brought to 
Topalian. I assume he, like all collec 
tors, knows about it,” Chafik added. 
“As for vourself, check on the cousin. 
That voung man’s alibi 
factorv. And, Abdullah 

“Sir? 

“If vou should see my son, reprimand 
him severely and send him home. He 
does not belong here, not in the ba- 
zaars, not now.” 


The man the Inspector wished to see 


lived at the back of the 
house that thrust its ancient Seanshiatite 
into the slime. It 
Turkish palace but now housed many 
families; Ghaffari had rooms on the first 
floor. 

As Chafik picked his way through 
the refuse of the streets, he had a feel- 
ing that he was being followed, and he 
looked around. He saw 
and was distracted by 
resembled Faisal. 

The urchin wore gown and 
a wisp of turban. He skipped blithely 
on naked feet, balancing a basket on 
his head; light portering was the pre- 
carious livelihood of these waifs, and 


should be 


alike, sir, and 
bazaar. They 


» began 
man!” was relief in 
message?” 

am closeted with 
corpse.” 

your inform vou 
wife?” 


» did not at- 


I shall 
added sternly. 
Leila, the 


wite 


was unsatis- 


bazaars, 


river § was once a 


nobody suspi- 


cious, a bov who 


a ragged 
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they could be hired for a few fils 

They grow up to become entries in 
my criminal records, Chafik thought 
sadly. This might have been Faisal. 

The youngster passed, then twirled, 
like a ballet dancer, across the Inspec- 
tor’s path. He had a sharp, bright face, 
too-wise eyes, and an engaging smile. 
“Sahib?” he said. 

“I am not shopping,” 
“And I have nothing to 
reached into his pocket for 


Chafik said. 
carrv.” He 
a coin 
The urchin ran backward before him. 
Sahib, I am not to take 
money | have , 
Chafik stopped 
“I am to sav that vesterdav the Ar- 
menian merchant, Topalian, and_ his 
cousin, quarreled. About women—" 
“Who sent vou?” Chafik demanded 
“How do you know I am a policeman?” 
The boy did a pirouette, kicked up 
his heels, laughed, and disappeared 
“Was it Abdullah?” Chafik 
dered, as he walked on. “No, he 
never send such 
ling! So who?” 
At Dr. Ghaffari's 
the heavy knocker. 
The doctor was a tall, stooped man 
who peered at the Inspector with tired 
sunken eves. thread- 
bare, but he had gracious manners and 
bowed as he recognized his visitor. 
“I am honored, Inspector! Come in 
come in! If I had known of your 


“Policeman 


a message 


won 
would 
a message by a seed- 


house, he rattled 


His clothes were 


visit 
I would have prepared coffee.” 

“Tam on duty, Doctor.” Chafik was 
well Ghaffari had no coffee in 
To save money for antiques 
the doctor bought the dross that mer- 
chants scraped from their sacks 

Ghaffari lived in three large rooms 
which opened off the entrance hall 
Light came gravlv through barred win- 
touched the that 
corner. The man had 
been wealthy, but now his dinars 


aware 
the house 


dow Ss and 
crow ded 


treasures 
every 
once 
interred in this magnificent col- 
lection. 

Chafik said, “I have come for help. 
You know about Topalian?” 

“Yes. I heard. It’s incredible. I saw 
him yesterday and he was in fine spirits 


de il 


were 


and happy about ar 
I cannot believe—’ 


important 


The Inspector was in a hurry and 
stopped Ghaffari. “I am 


deal conc erned 


informed the 
an antique which Con 
stantine brought from Basra. It has van- 


ished. Did vou know of it? Can 


you 
describe it?” 
man describe Paradise?” 
Ghaffari’s eves shone, and color touched 
his shallow cheeks. He a cabi 
net and reverently lifted a crystal cup 
which filled his two hands like a bowl 
of light. 


“This,” he 


“Can a 


went to 


said, “is Sumerian crafts- 


9 


manship, but compared with the chal- 
ice you ask about, it is clay. The chalice 
is of this size and shape and made from 
a block of lapis lazuli worked so fine it 
shames an eggshell. Yet it is strong; 
gold is fused with the lapis. And the 
color! The sun-flecked blue of the 
canopy of God’s Throne!” 

“It would appear you have seen the 
cup,” Chafik said. 

‘Constantine showed it to me in 
Basra years ago.” 

“So it is true then that he hid it from 
his superiors when they excavated the 
death pits at Ur?” 

Ghaffari shrugged. “Who can blame 
him? But permit me to continue. The 
chalice is a funeral cup. When a Su- 
merian noble buried, they put a 
cup filled with rare wine in his hands. 


was 


And round about him were guards and 


attendants 

“Slaughtered,” said Chafik, “to at- 
tend their master’s afterworld comforts 
It is well I was not a policeman in 
those days. What value do you put on 
the chalice?” 

Value? You mean money? Inspector, 
a treasure 
Topal- 


one does not estimate such 


in dinars! I was shocked when ° 
ian said Constantine was going to sell. 


I had thought better of him.” 


on was puzzled. The chalice 


that a warning circulated 
among the police of all countries would 
frighten away all buvers. 
‘And so,” the “Con 
stantine’s murderer must be aware that 
if he tries to sell, he will be paid by 
the hangman.” 

The doctor 


collection and 


was so rare 


prospective 


Inspector said, 


insisted on showing his 

Chafik politely 

room He was 
whelmed by the beauty he saw, and 
he felt pity for the man, living in pov- 
erty amid such wealth 

When they 
Inspector examined 
asked Ghaffari if he 
from Topalian. The 
raised the heavy lid 


went 


from room to over- 


hall, the 
chest and 
bought it 

nodded, 
and launched into 


returned to the 
large 
had 


doctor 


a discourse. 

“I believe this dates to Sheba,” he 
“The painted designs are Meccan, 
but there are 
neath. However, the taken 
their toll, and perhaps I did not get 
a good bargain.” 

He pointed to cracks in the side of 
the chest and then let the lid fall. It 
closed like and wafted 
odors of frankincense into 


said 
traces of others under- 


vears have 


a slammed door 
myrrh and 
the room. 

“IT am told,” Chafik said, “that young 
Topalian delivered this in your absence. 
You considered it safe to trust him with 
the kev to your house?” 
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Ghaffari said, “I know the voung man 
well and have always found him ex- 
emplary.” 

As he prepared to go, the Inspector 
asked 
vou find the chest open?” 

“Open? Let me think.” Ghaffari 
ind looked at it. “Yes—ves, I am 
sure I found it open.” 

rhe little man salaamed and left 

Anxious to telephone his wife for 
news of Faisal, he walked rapidly, and 


“Doctor, when vou returned, did 


turned 


it was some time before he realized that 
a bazaar bov was atter 
turned quickly, and the 
boy just as quickly backed away 
Sahib! A message!” 
Another?” Chafik asked 
“Sahib, Hassan Ali, the 
the Street of the 


terday 


running him. 


He stopped 


beggar of 
Leatherworkers es 
would rob the Ar 


boasted he 


menian, Topalian.” 


The Inspector reached for 


the boy, 
and clutched air 

There is organization behind this,” 
he told himself. “Only the All-Merciful 
knows if the intention is to hinder or 
help.” 

As it he had been sent in answer, a 
third boy appeared from nowhere with 
Sahib?” 


* h ifik 


the same breathless 

“Deliver 
with resignation 

“IT am to tell vou to forget about 
Hassan Ali. After he boasted, he fell 
drunk from drinking much ar 
rack, and slept all night.” 

‘T thank vou,” Chafik The 
original rumor would have reached me 
report ind would have 
both Hassan Ali 
ind myself until the truth 
Therefore | 


rects vou 


your said 


message 


} 


dow n 
Ss iid 


on i police 
caused tribulation for 
was known 
im grateful to whoever di 
Heet-footed Father of Long 
Fars.” 
courteously 


And 
} 


ning urchin ie 


saluting the 
ind left 


= was no news of Faisal. Inspee- 


tor Chafik stood at the window of his 
ffice overlook ng Al Rashid Street. and 
saw in the ugly, brown citv the reflec 


grin 


turned 


tion of his mood. Somewhere 


tl | 


ose half 


imong 


million people of all races 
ind cree ds Was his son 

He re prow hed himself bitterly. Now 
he was sure Faisal had misunderstood 
the remark 
membered that he 


ibout the stray cat, had re- 
had 


believing 


been a 


himself 


once 
iomeless waif and 
unwanted, had run away 

But T cannot divert men to find him 
Chafik thought despairingly. T am a 
policeman Phere is 


Sergeant 


murde Je 

Abdullah came in. He was 
is emotional as the stone image he re 
sembled, and was excellent therapy for 
the distracted father. 
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In his usual ominous voice, Abdullah 
said, “Sir, I have checked the alibi of 
the vounger Topalian. He lied. He was 

And, sir, by careful 


I have learned that vesterday 


not at any cabaret. 
inquiry 
he 

“Quarreled with his cousin about a 
woman,” Chafik said. 

“A fierce and wordy argument. But, 
sir, how did you know?” 

“| have ears, many little ears. You 
re-examined Topalian?” 

“He is stubbornly silent and refuses 
to detail his movements after he de- 
livered the chest. | have detained him.” 

“Did establish how long he 
staved alone in Dr. Ghaffari’s house?” 


The 


you 
There are no witnesses, sir. 
porters departed immediately.” 

Chafik looked down at the signet 
ring on his left hand. “What else, Ab 
dullah?” he asked, absently. 

“One of those miserable urchins who 
frequent the bazaars—” 

“I adopted one,” Chafik said softly 

Abdullah flushing, “The 
waif commanded me to tell vou that 
four days ago Dr. Ghaffari purchased 


went on, 


i chain and iron collar, suitable for a 


| dog. I could not detain my in- 


large 
formant.” 

‘It would be easier to catch a gazelle. 
These voung messengers are bombard 
ing me with wild rumors. Ghaffari has 
no dog. Yet. I wonder 

The Inspector looked at his watch. 
‘So late? I am going home. Continue 
to press the search for the elder Top- 
ian. If his body does not appear with- 
in a few davs, it will mean the man 
has left this citv. Although 
honored citizen should turn murderer 
ind thief is bevond me.” 

When Chafik 


home, he found his wife in tears 


I wonder.” 


whv an 


reached 
Faisal 


was already 


Inspector 


had not returned and it 
night. 

rhe stillness in the house was heart- 
breaking. Chafik remembered the busy 
feet, the treble voice, the uproar of a 
lively boy, and he repented moments 
of anger when meditations had been 


disturbed. He held Leila and tried to 


comfort her with from the 
Koran, but grief overcame him and he 
joined her in tears. 

Presently he arranged for a neighbor 
to sit with Leila, and went out into the 
dark streets. He wandered, searching, 
and questioning the police patrols; duty 
would not permit him to assign men 
solely to the quest for his son. 

‘At dawn Chafik went to his office 
and fell asleep in a chair. And it was 
there that Abdullah, arriving early, 
found him. The sergeant, too, was red 
eved and weary. 

“Sir.” he said with pity, 
have no news of Faisal.” 
“You, too, have been searching?” 

“I took the liberty, sir.” 

“Keep to your duty. We must both 
remember our duty,” Chafik said, and 
added less harshly, “but thank you 
Abdullah. Is there news of Topalian?” 

“None. Today, perhaps, the noses of 
the police will discover—” the sergeant 
stopped suddenly, remembering — the 
missing Faisal. Hurriedly he said, “I 
have to report a_ singular 
There was another of the bazaar waifs 
outside as I came in.” 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“He told me to tell that Dr 
Ghaffari has made large purchases of 
food. I held the child briefly, but his 
Abdullah tenderly 


passages 


“I regret I 


incident. 


you 


teeth were sharp a 
nursed a wrist. 

“So the little ears are still busy. Could 
it be?” 

No, it was too fantastic. “Yet, it is 
strange,” Chafik went on, “that a man 
who has never squandered more than 
fifty fils a day these 
manv vears should suddenly indulge his 


on his stomach 
appetite.” 


W.,, little heart, but still pursuing 


this elusive notion, he began a busy 
day. Other things than the Topalian 
case required his attention, and the In 


spector occupied himself with these un 
til the call to praver reminded him that 
the dav was ending. 

Violently, he swept the papers from 
his desk and shouted, “To the Pit with 
duty! To the Pit with Constantine and 
Tonalian! [I will divert every man : 


Abdullah appeared at the 


wishes to 


Sergeant 
door. “Sir,” he said, “a boy 
speak with you.” 

The bo, 


toes curled and uncurled on the cheap 


was frightened. His bare 
carpet. 

“What now?” Chafik asked, 

“Sahib.” the boy said breathlessly 
“I am to sav there is a man in hiding 
The proof is his stomach’s demands 
He who sends me has found a way into 
the hiding place and has entered it to 
seek final proof.” 
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The Inspector 
reached the boy, 
gown, and shouted, 

“T will not talk! 

There 


threadbare 


with a_ tiger’s ap 
slack « his 
Who sent vou? 


Fa ‘ il Ss man!” 


seized the 


was a ripping sound as the 

garment tore 
“Imbecile!”— Inspector 

claimed. “Imbecile! 


“T could not stop him,” 


( h ifik cx 
Abdullah said 
detensively 

“IT am the imbecile! How 
doubt that Faisal was behind all this? 
He is of the bazaars. He mobilized his 
old friends and directed their inquisitive 
ears to help me. And I was too stupid 
to understand his 


could I 


messages 


The moment of revelation passed 
Into 


‘Faisal! Where has he gone? 


what danger? I must find my son! 


Sie calmed himself and forced 


himself to sit at his desk. “A man in 
hiding—misered fils spent suddenly on 
food. Oh, Merciful One! 
iron collar but 
the voung Topalian.” 

When the returned with 
George Topalian, Chafik stood on tiptoe 
in an effort to match the 
stature 

“You 
said, pointing his chin accusing] 
gave me a lving alibi for the 
cousin disappeared, 
a woman. 


A chain and an 
Abdullah, get 


no dog! 
sergeant 
voung man’s 
stubborn,” he 


“You 


night youn 


are foolish and 


because vou met 
You had quarreled with vour 
cousin about her. So, enough. Tell me, 
when Dr. Ghaffari left the shop. did he 
slam the door?” 

Topalian stammered, “Yes—ves 
think I heard it slam.” 

“Neither vou nor vour cousin ac- 
tually saw Ghaffari reach the street?” 

“No, the passage leading to the door 
is at an angle.” 

“And when you returned with the 
porters, the chest was locked?’ 

“It had been padlocked.” 

Inspector Chafik’s face was a mask 
He reached into a drawer 
and ran. 

The crowds that filled the bazaars 
parted for the madman with a gun. He 
shouted, One, grant 
me time!” He was hatless, his pomaded 
hair was in disarray 
open his collar 

When Chafik reached the 
by the river, 
and his voice cracked as he demanded 
admission. There was no answer, and 
he butted the door with his shouldes 

At that moment it opened, and he 
fell into the dark hall. 

He lost the gun on the tiled floor and 
scrabbled with bleeding fingers to find 

A figure materialized from the shad- 
ows and Chafik saw an arm raised to 
deliver a blow. He rolled clear and 


grabbed his 
gun, 
“Compassionate 
had torn 


and he 


old house 
he hammered on the door 
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was shocked by his shoulder 

hit the gun 
He seized it 
In the 


nm an 


pain as 


knee 
light from an oil 


adjoining room, he saw the dull 


and rose to one 


smoky lamp 
battle-ax 


steadied 


metal—an ancient 
blow He 
ind fired twice 


gleam of 
poised for another 
his wrist 

The shots echoed in the vaulted hall 
Inspector Chafik rose and looked down 
it the still form of Dr 
said in prayer, “God 
turned quickly away, 

He searched the 
found hidden by a wall hang 
ing. It was locked. He blew out the lock 
with his gun and did not feel the splin 
ters that lacerated his face. He went 
down winding steps into the cella 

Ghaffari’s prisoners were in an alcove 
strewn with had an 
iron collar around his neck and was 
fastened to the wall by a chain. The 
bov was with both 
were gagged with tape 

Chafik Faisal] 
and over, “My son, my son.” He took 
the boy in his arms and wept 

Faisal’s torn by the 
and he whispered, “Father, it hurts 
But, my father, there is the man.” 

Inspector Chafik used the barre! of 
a link in the chain. He 
said, “Later we. will remove the 
It does not exactly adorn vou, Mr 
Topalian.” 

The antique dealer was unharmed 
but shock had left its mark. He shook 
his head and said, “Ghaffari is a mad 
man. Why did he keep me chained and 
How did I get 


Chaffari ind 
forgive me.” He 
rooms until he 


a door 


straw. The man 


bound rope and 


released Saving ove! 


lips were tape 


his gun to force 


collar 


feed me so lavishlv? 
here?” 
Chafik said 
the chest 
livered he 


“After vou sold Ghaffari 
asked to have it de- 


gave his | 


and he 
house key to vour 
cousin. Then he went out and slammed 
the door. But it 
slammed. It 
He was inside it 


“Then Ghaffari 


George had gone 


was not the door he 
was the lid of the chest 
ittacked me. after 
for the 
Topalian exclaimed. “I 
now, and a nightmare 
“You had been bound 
probably chloroformed 
in the 
innocence by 


porters!” 
remember that 
of suffocation.” 

gagged and 
And you your 
escorted in all 


neved sir, chest, 


vour cousin, who was in 
too much of a hurry to heed the porters’ 
grumbles about excessive weight. Your 
suffocation was real; vou survived be 
there cracks in the 
and because Ghaffari did not want vou 
to die. Only one murder was planned 
for that night 

“Murdered?” 

“For the. chalice. Ghaffari admitted 
him to the shop, posed as your friend 
and then killed him. Afterward, he put 
on your robe and hat and walked out 


cause were chest 


‘ » 
Constantine’s 


WW 


sad correct] 


boldly. He } 
fading evesight of the 
After 


streets, he 


os 1 
v calculated the 
} 


Dazaars ancient 


' 
watchman vanishing into the 


maze of emoved the robe 
ind went home without 


picn He had the 


exciting sus- 


chalice and he had 


Topalian shook his head. “But why 


didn’t he kill me?” 


“Because, sir, he couldn't dispose of 
In this heat 


' 
there are other families 


a house 
Chafik 
to his 
He had to keep you alive until 


your body and in 
where 
raised his thumb and forefinger 
nose 
the search for you as the murderer had 
died And if mv son 
friends had not noticed the 


Ghaffari’s shopping habits 


« Inspec tor heard 


He checked his gun 


down and his 


change in 


a noise upstairs 
and ran. The doc 
trom the hall and 
a trail of blood led to one of the rooms 

Chafik followed it The 


Was in ! 


tor’s body was gone 


dving 
moonlit window 


man 
a chair bv the 
He had taken the chalice from its hid- 
holding it with both 
yeauty of the lapis and gold 
In his last 


Ghaffari forgot pain 
} 


ing place and sat 
hands. The | 
transfigured his waxen face 
moment, Dr 
He slowly 
nized the Inspector, 
it for 
into alien hands 


raised ms head, recog 
and whispered, ¢T 
I could not 


far from our 


did not take 
let it go 
land.” 
The deep set ev 
‘This x Ghaffari 


strong voice is 


money 


brilliant 
suddenly 
Sumerian 
funeral cup 


next world? 


es became 
said in a 
how the 

holding his 


escort to the 


was buried 
Where 
The slaughtered ones—the 


is M\ 
He bowed his head overt the chalice 
even in death he embraced it. 

When Inspector Chafik was able 
Faisal looked up 
asked, “My father, did I 


leave with his son 
anxiously and 
do well?” 


My son,” 


was not 


replied the little man, “it 
well to 
and me, 
wisdom to 


distress vour tender 
and I do not think it 


enter a 


mother, 
murderer's 
you did most 
army of little ears!” 
well, am I to be 


was 
house, But, my son, ves, 
well, vou and your 
“Then, if I did 
rewarded?” 
“Ask, my son, ask!” ¢ 


bracing the boy. 


hafik said, em- 


Too late he saw the 
in those large eves 


calculating look 
Too late he remem 
bered that Faisal had been whetted on 
the stone of the bazaars 

“My father,” Faisal said innocently 
“it is sad to be homeless, as I know. 
And have you not shown me that one 
must have compassion for a waif—such 
as the cat and her five kittens? I did 
what I did because of them. So, may 
I keep them?” 
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A well- known columnist pokes 


good-humored fun at a new scientific wrinkle— 


and gives it a dose of his satire 


i HAVE finally run full evele 
s\ 4 on the psychiatric approach to 
parenthood: it savs here the 

his care and 
and the old 
lady had better watch her step or else. 
A Dr. 
the American 


baby knows more about 


feeding than his ma does 
Benjamin Spock, writing for 


Medical 
that after the first vear 
‘ 


start adjusting her ma 


Association’s 
Journal, savs 


better 


ternal approach to junior’s personality, 


mother 


and that over all baby is a better judge 


than either mama or medico of how 
much he needs to eat 

This is news to me. I’ve spent the 
last 30 vears or so under the impression 
that mothers were created for the pur 
pose of keeping an eve on Buster-boy 
until he got big enough to pull pigtails 
definite 
that 


rudely trampled 


I had SOTHIC ideas 
diet at 3, which 
Mama 
making me thereby 
[ used to think that you could 


swallow ind 


] remember 
about heartless 
cruel monster 
down a hopeless 
neurotic 
trom 


receive nutriment 


nails sewing scissors, screws, nuts 


bolts, coins, and lipsticks I was espe 
cially fond of chewing lipsticks, because 
and went 
that fiend in skirts 


She was in there 


they were colored so nicely 


down so easy. But 


wouldn't pamper me 


holding out for milk and spinach 


We went to the mat again iter, 


when I was an elderly statesman of six 
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Baby 
Knows 


Best 


I had after tedious re- 
search, the pertect diet for little boys. 


found, some 


Ice Cream Diet 


rhis was simple fare, consisting of 
ice cream three times a day, on Mon 
Wednesdays, Thurs- 
Fridays, and Saturdays. On Sun 
times a 


days, Tuesdays, 
davs 
days it was to be served six 
day, as payment for my sacrifice in at- 
tending Sunday School. For a variant, 
there were other staples, such as_ pie, 


cake cookies, candy unripe peaches 


pears, and apples. 


ot the dark ives, 
Mother, kept on practicing her medi 
eval time I 
due to 


Phat benighted relic 


tortures on me. Every 


turned up with the bellvache 





Robert Ruark is a famous 
per columnist, well-known for his good- 
sharp—-sa- 


newspa- 
humored—and = sometimes 
tire on topics of the day. 
He was born in North Carolina in 
1915. He worked his through 
North Carolina began his 
newspaper career as a copy boy on the 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News. He 
soon snagged the job of sportswriter, 
then graduated to that of feature writer. 
From 1942-45 he served in the Navy. 
Back in civilian life he decided to try 
his hand as a columnist, and was prac- 
tically “knocked over” by his immedi- 


way 


University, 


ate success. 

Mr. Ruark has been described as a 
master of “the wild simile, the colorful 
verb, and the new twist to an old 
cliche.” He writes a daily column for 
United Features Syndicate and is the 
author of a number of books. 


By ROBERT RUARK 


scientific miscaleulations she got out a 
bottle of castor oil 
tinguisher. She poured out a neat half 
tumbler, and sat there--just like Mus 
solini—until I tossed it off. 


It was along about this time 


is big as a fire ex 


that | 
began to burst out with complexes. I 
began to associate cause with effect, For 
I learned that if I didn’t eat 
the spinach and the peas and the chick 


instance, 


en and the potatoes I didn't get to eat 
the ice cream, either. T learned that if 1 
consumed a mess of green plums, I was 
dead sure to have a slug of castor oil 
as a demi-tasse. 

Oh, I was a psvehic wreck, I can tell 

automatically, that if I 
billygoat into the parlor 


you. [ sensed 
brought the 

when the preacher came to call, a cer 
tain little boy 
long, lean, lithe lady's haircomb applied 
to the seat of his trousers. This was a 


was a cinch to have a 


frightful indignity to practice on a ma 
ture dietician-and-tree-climber, but that 


horrid woman was heartless. 


No Hooky 


By the time T was 10 Twas a seething 


cauldron of complexes. a mass of tan 
gled emotions, a phenomenon ot frus 
tration. If I told a lie T knew 
two afternoons in bed, while the other 
kids plaved baseball. Shy 


maam’” to my 


it meant 


tortured as | 
Was l said sir” ind 
elders. 

I learned that kicking schoolteachers 
was taboo; plaving hooky was frowned 
on; that little | bad 

' 


who made 
grades often were not allowed to go 


bovs 
hunting on Saturdays 

At last my diet 
hedged by discipline and wicked regi 
mentation that I had excellent teeth 
stood close to six feet tall. weighed 150 


was so completel 


pounds and could lick any kid in the 


class. 
You Mother's 
sadistic influence has wrecked my lite. | 


can see how callous 


have never been in jail for anything 


serious and have never consulted a 


psychiatrist. I eat everything except 
eggplant, pay bills 
have been happily married ten years 


most of my and 
I'm a psychic scarecrow, and [ blame it 


all on Mama. 


Reprinted by permission of United Fea 
tures Syndicate. 
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Hallowe en 
Verse 


Hallowe’en 
By Frances M. Frost 


The moon is round as a jack-o’-lantern; 
The trees blow black and bare; 

And we go creeping with spooky giggles 
Through the chill ghostly air. 


Whose shadow is that on the haunted ground? 
Who's hiding behind that tree? 

Oh, down the tree runs my bad black kitten, 
And the shadow is only me! 


The Ride-by-Nights 
By Walter de la Mare 


Up on their brooms the Witches stream 
Crooked and black in the crescent’s gleam, 

One foot high, and one foot low, 

Bearded, cloaked, and cowled, they go 

"Neath Charlie’s Wane they twitter and tweet, 
And away they swarm ‘neath the Dragon’s feet, 
With a whoop and a flutter they swing and sway, 
And surge pell-mell down the Milky Way 
Between the legs of the glittering Chair 

They hover and squeak in the empty air. 

Then round they swoop past the glimmering Lion 
To where Sirius barks behind huge Orion; 

Up, then, and over to wheel amain 

Under the silver, and home again. 


Hallowe'en,” by Frances M. Frost, reprinted by permission 
from The Little Whistler, published by Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Copyright, 1949, oy Frances M. Frost 
Hallowe'en,” by Harry Behn, reprinted by permission from The 
Little Hill, published by Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., New York 
Copyright, 1949, by Harry Behn. “The Ride-py-Night,” by Walter 
de la Mare, reprinted by permission from Collected Poems, 1901-1918 
published by Henry Holt and Co yew York. Copyright, 1920. by 


N 
Henry Holt and Co. Copyr t, 1948, by Walter de la Mare 
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Hallowe’en 
By Harry Behn 


Tonight is the night 
When dead leaves fly 
Like witches on switches 
Across the sky, 

When elf and sprite 

Flit through the night 
On a moony sheen 


Tonight is the night 

When leaves make a sound 
Like a gnome in his home 
Under the ground 

When spooks and trolls 
Creep out of holes 

Mossy and green 


Tonight is the night 

When pumpkins stare 
Through sheaves and leaves 
Everywhere, 

When ghoul and ghost 
And goblin host 

Dance round their queen. 
It's Hallowe'en! 











OuUUgG Votces SELECTIONS CONTRIBUTED BY STUDENT WRITERS 


ERE is a short short story that will 
keep you thinking for a long time 
atter have read it. Bernard 
Yudowitz was awarded a National 
Commendation in Short Short Story 
1951 Scholastic Writing 


you 


in the 
Awards 


Star Stuff 


He thought, 
earth was without form and void; and 
darkness tace of the 
deep 


In the beginning the 


Was upon the 

The quotation came up trom child 
hood memories. Waiting here, with the 
hushed voice of the announcer whisper 
“Zero 


nine 


ing through the loud speaker 


minus ten seconds, zero minus 


seconds, zero minus—” the quotation 
sent a scurry of fear through him 

It was odd that any fear could touch 
him now, in these hushed seconds be 
fore this atom bomb test, odd because 
he had thought his nervous system was 
that it 


registering anv in 


so saturated with feat Was no 
longer capable if 
crease of tension 


This shelter 


»bservation post, Was many miles away 


designed as an uly Lice 


from the scene of the explosion. It was 
sate enough weording to the ( ule ula 
trons unless 

He thought: fear was usetul once. Be 
they ran away 


They 


vreat 


cause meh Were afraid 


iwnother day. 


trom the 


and so lived for 


ran from the mammoth 
CAVE be il from the packs ot wolves ot 
ind because they ran 

that 


vere thes 


the dawn world 


from. torces were stronget 


thes 


iWwaly 


than survived. I 


} 


WISh ... 


Phe wish was meaningless Chere 


Was ho place ol refuge, no Cave, no 


that 
this test 


deep bomb shelter would save 


him now, it was what he 
feared it was 
“What now 
Zero 


loudspeake r answe red 


little 


seven 


he thought. 


seconds,” the 


mane 


THs 


In just seven seconds this new bomb 
would explode 
The h id 


powerful enough when it had been 


first atom bomb seemed 
tested, But this new one 

It was quite simple. An ordinary 
shotgun shell consists of a primer and 
a powder charge. When struck by the 
firing pin his 
minor explosion ignites the powder in 
the shell. Out there in a few seconds 
they a bomb that 


bomb as a 


the primer explodes. 


were going to test 


used an ordinary atom 


primer. When the ordinary atom bomb 


- awitre of 


exploded, a temperature of several mil- 
lion degrees would result. At this tem- 
perature, lithium and hydrogen will ex 
plode with approximately twice the 
violence of uranium. 

They thought it was a super weapon. 
But what if it wasn’t a weapon? What 
if it was star stuff? 

“Zero minus five seconds,” the loud- 
speaker said. 

Five seconds more and they would 
the answer. He thought: write 
in five seconds the history of the hu 
man race, the historv of the children 
of earth. Start with Peking man, with 
Java man Peking man lived pos- 
siblv half a million vears ago and knew 


know 


something about fire. For this length of 
time men have had the secret of fire. 
They have had the nuclear 
fission for less than twenty vears. With 
it they have learned to build bigger 
and better bombs 


secret of 


“Bigger and better.” Brown thought. 


Alwavs we have wanted something 


bigger and better 
The wish had 
enough, except possibly when applied 
Mavbe there could 


be an atom bomb that was too big. 


seemed — laudable 


to an atom bonb 

Life is an intruder in the cosmos,” 
Brown thought. “And as an intruder, it 
is constantly being kicked out the 
loor 

Zero minas three seconds.” 

The voice had acquired al hypnotic 
quality now. Around him Brown was 


men frozen and motionless 
while they waited for the explosion 
that was about to come. Probably it had 
been the same way when the first atom 
had tested. No had 
been sure then; no one was sure now. 
But what if 


What if 


bomb been one 
The calculations said 


the mathematics lied? some 


Opaque water color by Eddie Schaefer, 
North Phoenix (Arizona) H.S., was 
shown in the 1951 Scholastic Art Awards. 


unguessed factor existed that made all 
the figures wrong? 

“Zero,” the loudspeaker said. 

rhere was a moment of silence, of 
nothingness, during which Brown was 
aware of an urge to scream, “Stop this 
test!” But nothing could stop it now 
The equipment bomb 


was automatic. The moment of silence 


actuating the 


ended in’ sudden frantic sound as 
meters designed to detect various kinds 
and intensities of radiation began to 
chatter. The first blast of radiation had 
reached the shelter here Was no 
sound yet; sound would come latet 

“Stand by for the shock wave!” a 
hoarse voice shouted. Brown's voice 
He did not realize he had spoken. Un 
der his feet the solid concrete jumped 
Brown fell. Around him thunder roared 
The concrete bounced up and down 
like the head of a monstrous drum 

“This is it,” he thought. And knew 
he was right. This was it 

Iwo pictures appeared in his mind 
The first was that of his mother, the 
second that of his wife. They were in 
the United States, thousands of 


from the scene of this test. How long 


miles 


would it be before they knew what had 
hwppened? Would the reaction take an 
hour to reach them? Or would it travel 
with the speed of light and be there 
almost instantaneously? 

“Go quietly, dear children of earth 
he thought 

He was not afraid. Once such emo 
tional responses as sorrow and fear had 
been useful to the race of 
Now 

Under him the concrete jolted—and 
fared into heat the mil 


lions of degrees. 


men 


measured by 


About three vears later, the length 
of time light takes to travel from the 
Antares, as 
tronomers on the planets circling this 


solar system to the star 


star noted with calm interest the sud 
den appearance of a new star—in that 
which had 


section of the sky once 


been occupied by the p'anet Earth. 


Bernard Seymour Yudowitz, 17 
Peek k li (N. Y.) High School 
Teacher, Emma Patterson 


Mary Ellen Young's short short 
story was awarded a National Fourth 
Award in Short Short Story in the 
1951 Scholastic Writing Awards, and 
a regional award in the competition 
co-sponsored by the Peoria (Ill) 
Star. 
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Waiting 

Yellow dust swirled in spreading 
clouds about her shifting feet and came 
to rest on the faded gingham of her 
dress. The lines of the sleeping babe 
which lay in her arms and of the 
stump upon which she sat were soft- 
ened by the powdered yellow earth 

It seemed to her that had 
been endless. Not one car had come 
near the rutted which she 
waited. Not had broken 
the silence of her vigil. The pitiless sun 


the day 


road by 
one person 
alone watched her as she sat, her eves 
shifting from the horizon of the road 
to the sleeping child. Sometimes the 
brown eyes closed and the spirit of the 
woman left its cell in prayer 

Now she became aware of the move- 
ments of her son and pulled the tiny 
form closer to her, then lifted her head 
mechanically to scan the road’s length. 

Far in the distance, there was the 
glint of chrome and the dust cloud 
which meant an approaching vehicle 
Lifting her eyes to God she thanked 
him humbly. Then in the mechanical 
manner peculiar to her she began to 
tidy herself. She placed the baby in 
the stump’s dull shadow and brushed 
the yellow dust from her dress. She 
stooped to ift her child again and 
brought with her also a dish-towel sack 
of belongings. 

A flitting shadow crossed her bland, 
creased face as she stared at this bun- 
dle, materially all that remained of the 
life betore. Behind her, far, far away, 
vet still in sight if she cared to look 
back, stood the gray shack to 
which her husband had brought her 
proudly on thei 
where they had livéd ever after. Be- 
hind her lay their land. Behind her lay 
a grave; a grave dug in the dark gold 
clay of this land before the blazing 
sun had awakened this 
grave of her husband 

Years of labor in 
suffering as she and _ her 
watched take their 
countless days of hunger as the remain- 
ing fruitless land had expired, leaving 
her with only the thin hungry baby, 
the bundle of belongings, and weary 
eyes that could no longer ery. Eyes 


board 


wedding day, and 


morning, the 


fields, months of 


had 


and 


man 


others land, 


which because of an unvanquished 


faith would not, could not, turn back; 
her eyes were for searching roads now, 
faces later, pleading for help 

The pain-dulled brown orbs turned 
from mental pictures to the reality of 
the rough clay country road. The cloud 
of dust with its glinting chrome was 
nearing. Babe in arms, she walked to 
the roadside. She waited. 

The cloud and chrome passed the 
small figure unswervingly, leaving only 
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Opaque water color painted by Philip Russell, Central High School, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma, was awarded a place in the show in the 1951 Scholastic Art Awards. 


more yellow dust to clothe her again. 
With features immobile she turned 
from the roadside, and with shoulders 
bent a fraction farther, she settled on 
her stump-throne. 

The sun passed its zenith and 
sparkled its taunt in the sun-colored 
dust. Slowly, slowly the daytime de- 
mon sank behind the horizon. Dust 
clouds grew dull grav. Daylight rolled 
beyond the flat fields 

Still the woman sat. The 
baby had fed and now slept. The wo- 
man’s eyes were fixed on the fading 
road. Two bright yellow lights far in 
the distance meant little to her when 
their beams touched her eyes. Then she 
recognized them, veiled as they were 
in the ever-present dust. Setting the 
child where the stump’s shade had 
been, she brushed the dust from her 
body. She picked up the child and the 
bundle and walked to the roadside. She 
waited. 


hungry 


Mary Ellen Young, 17 
Galesburg (Ill.) Senior High School 
Teacher, Dena Saaijenga 
Anne E. Gould awarded a 
National Fourth Award in Poetry in 
the 1951 Scholastic Writing Awards. 


was 


Pencil drawing by Barbara Reynolds, 
Harding Jr. H. $., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was shown in 1951 Scholastic Art Awards. 


Aaron Adair 
Aaron Adair 


His music swinging, 
Footsteps gay and and 


With golden hai 


And golden singing 


. 7 _— 
sure strong 


Brings the poor a jeweled song. 


Adair, 


He comes witl 


Aaron 
laughter, 
Winding o’er the vallev sod: 
\ shining path 

after 

Blazes where his feet 


Forev er 
have trod. 


Adair, 

( ompassion’s servant 

Loves, is loved, but will not stay; 
He is the fair 

Eternal vagrant 


Aaron 


Comes, but always goes away. 


Anne E. Gould, 17 
Bethlehem Centrai High School 
Delmar, N. Y. 
Teacher, Gladys Skevington 





See Yourself in Print 


@ Have you a short story, poem, 
or essay, of which you're especially 
proud? Send it to the Young 
Voices Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. Mate- 
rial published is automatically 
considered for awards in the an- 
nual Scholastic Writing Awards 
and for honors in those areas 
where Regional Scholastic Writing 
awards are by local 
newspapers. 
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Sherlock Holmes himself (a wax figure) presides over familiar objects at Baker Street 


} ID SHERLOCK Holmes really live? It would take the 
great detective himself to unravel this mystery 
ryan However, Sherlock Holmes fans have been enjoying an 
1e extraordinary and unexpected treat this year. In connection 
with the Festival of Britain, the British fitted out a Sher 
lock Holmes Room at 221B Baker Street, London. This is 
the address where the celebrated detective of fiction is 
Celebrated Case supposed to have “lived.” 
5 4 . 4 Falling in with the mood of the project, Sherlockians 
from all corners of the globe sent “memoirs, keepsakes 
) and heirlooms” of the great detective. Congratulations 
of were sped to Baker Street from branches of the Baker 
Street Irregulars—the original club of Holmes admirers—as 
far afield as the Baritsu Chapter, Tokyo, and the Society 
—~ of Canadian Baskervilles, Quebec. U.S. admirers spoke up 
te) | ‘ | ak H | through the Musgrave Ritualists of New York, the Diogenes 
1éeI1 oc O mes Club of Brooklyn, the Baskervilles of Chicago, the Trained 
Cormorants of Los Angeles, the Sons of the Copper 
Beeches of Philadelphia, the Creeping Men of Cleveland, 
the Speckled Band of Boston, the Scandalous Bohemians of 
Akron, Ohio, and the Dancing Men of Providence, Rhode 
Let's tour the house where Sherlock Holmes “lived” sland. These clubs take their names from famous Holmes 
Cases, 
—and meet the great detective at his fireside Even Scotland Yard was called in to tackle some of the 
riddles arising from the project. The Yard was requested 
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This is a page of notes jotted down by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle while planning the first Holmes story, A Study in 
Scarlet. Notice that Holmes is named Sherringford here. 


Here on the door of the rcom at 221B Baker Street 
hang the famous top hat and stethoscope of Holmes’ 
assistant, Dr. Watson, along with the deer-stalker 
cap Holmes might have worn tracking down a clue. 


to search its files for footprints of a particular hound, 
known as the Hound of the Baskervilles. In the end the 
reputedly infallible Yard went down in defeat and had to 
admit that it had no trace of the animal. 


There was also the Affair of the Unseasonal Crumpets. 
Every Holmes fan expects to find crumpets on the detec 


tive’s tea table (see photo). But English crumpets are 
never eaten—or even baked—before fall. So a London 
bakery started its machines rolling early to provide 
crumpets for the summer opening of the exhibit 

rhe pictures on these pages invite you to a brief tour of 
the Holmes Room. If you are a Holmes reader, you will 
recognize familiar objects. Note the detective’s chemical 
laboratory in one corner of his room. Look, too, at the 
manuscript lying on a table (see photo); this is a clue to a 
fairly important personage in the Holmes world, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, creator of Sherlock Holmes and author of 
the Sherlock Holmes stories 

Though there is little further evidence of the identity 
of Sir A. C. Doyle in this room, Sir Arthur Conan Dovle 
(1859-1930) was an English doctor who began writing 
stories to finance his medical studies. Later he tried his 
hand at a novel involving a tall, lean, logical detective. The 
public’s clamor for more persuaded Dr, Doyle to turn his 
hand to writing instead of medicine, 
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As usual Holmes has been suddenly called out on a case, as 
can be seen from this table holding a cup of cold tea, a 
half-eaten crumpet, and the great detective’s famous pipe. 


All photes from Keystone 
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“We always had lotteries .. .” ‘I never thought of trying to stop one. . .”’ ‘Will everyone look at his ballot?’ 


THE LOTTERY 


The stranger wondered . . . would one man dare to speak up against it? 


Based on a story by Shirley Jackson ¢ Adapted by Ellen Violett 
From Best TV Plays of the Year 1950-51 


THE LOTTERY was presented by Camec i we , p } 1 
Theatre on NBC Television June 950 and “BOUT THE PLAY: This play is an 
August 1951, produced and directed by Albert 
- CAUTION Professionals and th . l . vs ] . 
warned that THE LOTTERY 1e people in a community can cleanse 
\ r th copyright 


the role of “scapegoat” will never fall 
allegory based on old superstitions that — to him. 


Even today the temptations of choos- 


ing a “sc apegoat” are too often still with 

Empire, including the Dominion of by choosing one member ot the com us though oul methods of course, dit 
1d all other countries o he Copv- . m P a 

Sagi ait ts cso Pong All bron of munity to bear all the blame and pun fer from those of THE LOTTERY. To 


professional, amateur, motion pic- ishment. He becomes the “scapegoat.” tell you more about the play would be 
ation, lecturing public reading 5 
radio broadcasting. television. and the rights Anyone who takes part in such a prac to give it away. One word of caution 
of translation into foreign languages re : . " 
strictly recerved. All. inquiries should be tice must be willing to shrug off his Note carefully the words of The 
addressed to the author's representative 3 re il ] f ! , ) 
4 e é , responsibility tor his own actions anc ange 
Everitt, Music Corvoration of America, 5 I ind Stranger. 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., or the for the welfare of his fellow men. He 
adapter’s representative, Flora Robert 57 
ice ee 3 4 ae = must take the dangerous gamble that 


protected e ¢ 


; : meer g themselves of their own shortcomings 
United States of America, the 


He is the conscience of the 
play. He reminds us that it is up to us 


Madison Avenue, New York to prevent such practices 
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CHARACTERS 
THE STRANGER 
OLD MAN WARNER 
JACK SUMMERS, postmaster 
SAM, assistant postmaster 
BETTY LOU, Sam’s wife 
BILL HUTCHINSON 
TESSIE, Bill's wife 
DAVY, son of Bill and Tessie 


young farmer 


Old Man Warner seated on a stool 
has his battered straw hat tipped over 
his eyes as he is asleep. The sun beats 
down on him with a noontime glare. In 
the distance arc 
town main street 


the sounds of a small 
but with an ominous 
hum of discordant voices which grows 
louder. As the camera dollies slowly, a 
number of villagers pass agitatedly 
from right to left which bustle awakens 
the old man from his nap. He tips back 
his hat, snufles his gathers his 
wits like a child afraid of being left out 
of some family excitement 

OLD MAN WARNER (looks around 
Shot of people crossing road, hurrying) 
Hey, what's going on? Where are 
all going? Hey Betty Lou 
Why is evervbody running over to the 
post office? What are they 
around tor? 

BETTY LOU (joins him shoulder to 
shoulder, quartering so as 
to let camera 1 favor old man Warner's 
face, and camera 2 Retty Lou 
The shot must match. and alternate for 
tempo.): I went to the office to 
take Sam his lunch. But the rest of the 
people have to vo there to reaister 

OLD MAN WARNER 


Register for This 


nose 


you 
vou there 


standing 


themselves 
favor 


post 


Register? 
what? tint aleetion 
time as IT know of 
BETTY LOU: Why. vou know. For 
tomorrow for the lottery 
OLD MAN WARNER: Why 
the silliest thing T heard. Lottery 
till tomorrow 
gettin’ riled up today. Of all the 
now | just bet Jack Summers thought 
of this 
than anv man [ ever know 
his idea. His and vour 
BETTY LOU: Sam didn't have any 
thing to do with it. He’s Jack's helper 
in the post office so he has to do what 
Jack savs but it wasn’t Sam’s idea 
OLD MAN WARNER: Now don’t 
get uppv. Newly married women cet 
tainly do like standing up for their 
men for the first few months. Not that 
I think Sam needs much standin’ up 
for. He's a good boy And 
that’s a over 
there as assistant postmaster. He'll have 
Jack Summers’ job one of these davs 
ind be postmaster himself. Big job. You 
know how almighty Jack Summers acts. 
Like he knew where the body was hid. 
Well, Sam can act like that one of these 


that’s 


iin’t 


what's the use of people 


He likes runnin’ things more 
I bet it was 


new husband’s. 


Always was. 


good position he’s got 
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days. He can be the one who knows 
everybody's business. He can be the 
one who runs things. He'll run the lot- 
tery, for instance. 

BETTY LOU: Oh, no! 

OLD MAN WARNER: What's that, 
girl? 

BETTY LOU: I don’t want my hus- 
band to run the lotterv. 

OLD MAN WARNER: Is that so 
now? Well, ain't vou got talkative since 
left vou 
married. Sam must be a weak-kneed 
husband. Why, I don’t think my wife 
voiced an opinion what I should do all 
the vears we were married. God rest her 
soul, 

BETTY LOU: Well. I'm not 
wife. And Sam’s not like vou. 

OLD MAN WARNER: What's that 
vou're sayin’... Why, I never heard 

BETTY LOU: I don't mean no of 
I don't mean to talk smart, but 
Well, Sam’s different, that’s all 
He’s not silent like the other men. He 
tells me things and he listens to what 
I sav back. He’s good. He won't ever 
he like Jack Summers. Right now Sam 
is registering all the people because he 
has to, but he don’t like it. He thinks 
it’s silly 


you father’s house and got 


your 


tense 


too, checking up on people 
Onlv they voted it at the town meeting 
last week and most people voted “ves.” 

OLD MAN WARNER: That musta 
been the one I slept through. Woke up 
just in time to raise me hand for the 
vote 

BETTY LOU 
vour hand if vou didn’t know what vou 
were raisin’ it for? 

OLD MAN WARNER: Looked 
iround me at what the rest of the bovs 
Went with the 
Majority alwavs right 


How could you raise 


were doin’. majority 


Camera moves to other faces and 
roices) 

VOICES: Where you goin’? 
New idea 
You know 


We register 


lo the 
Jack 
Jack 


post office to register 
Summers is runnin’ it 
Ile savs we register 

I'm going too. 

Only men register 

Well, the women ought to keep an 
eve on things. Registered vet? 

Register, register, register 

Bill, a raw-boned, weather-beaten 
young farmer and his wife, Tessie. are 
trudging along a dusty road with their 
little five-year-old son in his arms asleep 
They are hot and sweaty and worried 
Dressed in serviceable clothes of ordi 
nary farm people, they are indistin 
guishable from any other family group 
in the world except for the shadow in 
Tessie’s eyes and worried frown on 
Bill’s forehead.) 

TESSIE: What do we have to regis 
ter for? Everybody knows everybody 
else here. 
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BILL: I don’t know. Must be some- 
thing new. Used to be on lottery day 
everybody just showed up that had to. 

TESSIE: You go register for us, Bill 
I don’t like to. Let me wait for vou and 
vou register. 

BILL (looking at Davy): No. Tl go 
down to the hardware store and wait 
for them to fix the wagon. Stay in the 
alley. Keep out of sight and don't let 
invbody talk to Davy, understand? = « 

TESSIE: You can't do that, Bill. 
They passed the law at the town meet 
ing. Evervbody’s got to register 

BILL: If the wagon hadn't broke we 
never would have heard about it and 
we'll act like we never heard about it 
Tomorrow, you and I will come to the 
lottery like we always do and leave 
Davy in the farmyard. (drops on knees 
beside Davy.) Understand, Davy. Stav 
with your ma and don’t speak to any 
And if thev ask you how old vou 
ire, vou don’t know 

DAVY: But, Pa, I'm five 

BILL (grimly): Not today, you're not. 
rises.) Hurry up, Tess. It'll be all right 
Keep Davy And 
don't go near that post office 

Tessie nods and leads Davy away, 
opposite direction from arrow. Fade.) 

Camera opens on a man’s hands 
holding a big, worn, black receptacle 
about the size of a large scrap basket. 
The shot is from behind the man. Be- 
yond him is a grill window. Camere 
moves nearer man, shows room beyond 
grill window. Another man sits opposite 
at a table under a sign.) 

SAM: Mostly farming families. The 
Cahills, the Hutchinsons, people who 
live out that wav. And Old Man War- 


body 


in the store quiet 


ner here in town 
JACK: Any of them got children just 
drawing this vear for the first time? 
SAM: Bill Hutchinson's got 
but he’s still too voung, I think 
Enter Old Man Warner 
WARNER: Well 
ter? New-fangled notion but the ma- 
And I the 


a boy, 


where do I regis- 


jority wants it always say 
majority rules. 

SAM: Right here, Old Man Warner 
Just sign for the members of vour fam 
ilv over five vears of age 


WARNER I know 


This is the seventy-second 


I know 
lottery I 
man and boy 


signing) 


took my chances in 
JACK: You know eve 
town, Old Man Warner 
inson’s boy five this vear? 
WARNER: Why don’t you ask him? 
He’s over at my shop waiting for my 


Ill tell 


rvone in this 


Is Bill Hutch 


bov to finish fixin’ his wagon 
him to step over here exits ) 

JACK (calling): Thank you, Mr. War 
to Sam) Now ain't that funny? 
Why do you suppose Bill Hutchinson 
didn’t just step in here of his own free 


ner. 
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will? There are 
SAM 


istering 


signs all over town 
Mavbe he don't like this reg- 
idea any than a lot of 
other people do 
JACK (suddenly, angrily): Oh, he 
don’t. don't he? Well, how would he like 
to run the lottery for just 
Or vou either? You think it’s easy, go 
ahead, take over, trv it. You count all 
keep things fair 
square, and don't forget a detail. 
SAM: Nobody 
it being easy. 
JACK: I run the lottery 
a sacred trust. When | 
everyone, Sam, you hold the box here. 
There ain't anvthing fixed 
lottery. Not like some big city elections 
SAM: Everybody knows vou run it 
fair. I'm not saying you don't 
the whole thing 
Every year I get to thinking mavbe we 
ought to . Oh, I don't know. I've 
been married six months and I'm 


more 


one vear? 


the noses and and 


said anything about 


like it was 
draw same as 


about ow 


It's just 


makes me nervous 


only 
not crazy about having to draw in this 
ring. Bad enough when I was just draw- 
ing for me and my brothers. But now I 
got my wife to think about too. Makes 
it kind of hard. 

JACK: Every 


way 


young man feels that 
when he’s first married. But 
get used to it. Lottery 
vear. You know it. Your wife knows it 
Waste of time thinking about things 
that aren't in your control. I don’t think 
about the lottery. I just run it 

BILL (standing in the doorway) 
Morning, Jack. You want to see me? 

JACK: Well, Bill Hutchinson. What 
brings you into town? 

BILL: My wagon’s broke 

JACK: Farming sure comes first with 
you, don’t it, Bill? 

BILL: Reckon it does 

JACK: You're not forgettin’ the lot 
Bill? 
turns to go 
Wait just a 


comes out of cage, 


you 


comes every 


tery tomorrow, are vou 

BILL: No 

JACK 
don’t mind 
table This 
register. Its a improvement 
Well, your family’s shrunk a bit. Wed- 
din’, I see. 

SAM 
Allan 
pushes the list over.) 

JACK Why Bill, that just leaves vou 
and Tessie to draw alone 

BILI Reckon it does 

JACK: Sam here was wonderin’ and 
so was I, Bill, so was I, how about little 
Davy? Seems like he 
old enough to help vou out and take a 


minute, if vou 
goes to 
veal 


you re supposed to 


modern 


Bill's girl married my brother 


She draws with my family now 


must be almost 


little of the family responsibility 
BILL: He little 
JACK drawing age 
know, Bill 
BILL: Yesterday was his fifth birth 
day. 


} 
seems awtully 


Five is you 


JACK: You shoulda reported that, 
Bill. He has to draw tomorrow right 
along with you and Tessie. 

BILL (slowly): If he'd born 
just two days later, it would have been 
all right. Hardly seems right. Just two 
days. Seems like we coulda let it go for 
another year. 

JACK: A miss is as good as a mile, 
Bill. You know the rules. 

BILL: All right. all right. Where do 
I register? 

SAM: Right here. Just put down all 
the members of vour family over five 
vears of age. 

TESSIE is heard and the 
sound of running feet): Bill. Bill. 

WARNER (also heard as an ap- 
proaching voice): Now, hold on, girl 
Don't get so excited 

TESSIE (bursting in post office door 
Where’s Bill? Old Man Warner said you 
called him over here. (sees him) Oh 
What are vou doing, Bill? 

BILL: I'm registering our 
Tess. Me, you, and Little Davy. 

TESSIE: Davy. (turns to the others) 
He’s so little, so little for his age. He's 
asleep now over there in the wagon. 
Looks like a baby. Go look at him. 
You'll see. 

WARNER: Stars, girl. You been in 
the lottery yourself since you were five 
an’ vou know the rules don’t change. 

TESSIE: I... . leave it to Bill. It's 
for the man to know about these things 
and decide. I don’t think women should 
meddle. It’s up to the men to know the 


been 


her voice 


family, 
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rules. Keeping the house is my busi- 
ness. But Davy, he’s so little. 

WARNER (sinking into a_ chair) 
Folks ain't the way they used to be. 
The women used to take pride in the 
old traditions just like the men. Folks 
are different lately. Seems like every 
thing is changing. 

JACK: Not quite everything. We stil! 
got our old lottery in June 
corn be heavy soon. That’s what the 
farmers say, isn’t it? (There is a silence 
No one answers) Well, you're a farme: 
Bill. Isn’t that what you say? Lottery 
in June, corn be heavy soon? 

BILL (closeup of his face): I've be 
lieved that all my life. All mv life 
STRANGER (calling): Hey 

JACK: Who’s that? 

SAM (straightening his chair 
twisting so that he can see out the 
post office window): Never him 
before. Couldn't be from around here 

STRANGER (entering): Could one 
of vou kind people tell me how to get 
to the state highway from here? 

SAM: Three miles east to the cul 
vert. Keep on the dirt road until the 
bus stop. Go over the little ridge, climb 
the embankment and there she is. 

STRANGER: Thanks. (silence) Any 
place around here a man can get a 
bottle of soda pop? 

SAM: Not a stranger. The general 
store has a limited supply and_ they 
save it for the people that live here. 

STRANGER: You don't like strangers 
much, do you? (There is no answer) 
Just like my town. I guess these small 
places are all alike. (Turns to go) Well, 
much obliged. 

JACK: Hold on a_ minute there 
Where did you say vou came from? 

STRANGER: I didn't say. But I 
come from the North Village 

(All the men give a start) 

WARNER: Then what are vou doing 
m the road, boy, at a time like this? 
Why aren't you with your family? Don't 
you know what day tomorrow is? 

STRANGER (looks from one to the 
other): What dav? 

JACK: June 27th. 

STRANGER 
ing sion): Oh. I'd forgotten. 

TESSIE: You'd forgotten! 

BILL: Well, 
minded. Go home. 

TESSIE (suddenly angry): You'd tor- 
gotten! Well I bet your mother hasn't 
forgotten. I bet remembering 
right now. And where are you? Run- 
ning like a coward for the state high 
way. A grown man. There she sits up 
in the North Village with no son to 
help her through. Likely she'll have to 
draw penalty here 
when you run away. The whole family 
pays for it. And you'd forgotten! 


mottoes 


and 


seen 


turns, sees the register- 


now vou've been re 


she’s 


twice. There's a 
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“All we needed was one man to say he thought it was wrong. And we voted 
to do away with the custom. You could do it here. Why don’t you try?” 


WARNER 
ran away? 

SAM: Go on, get out of here 

JACK: No sir! If vou ran away we'll 
just keep you here and let you be in 
our lottery. Draw alone. How will that 
he? Hold him, Bill 

STRANGER (backing off 
All of vou. You're 
and crazy vou don’t even give a man a 
chance to prove himself before you start 
crying for blood. Listen 
North Village, the 
abolished 


You yvoung pup You 


Stay away 


from me. so bigoted 


here. In the 
lottery has been 

There is a general reacsion of aston 
ishment 

WARNER 

STRANGER 
about a lottery? 

WARNER: Why, it’s 
People have always had lotteries 

STRANGER: Well, in the North Vil 
lage, thev're sick of it 

JACK: It's crazy 
posed to believe you? Maybe vou're 
making it up. 

BILL: Yeah 

SAM: Wait a minute, wait 
Let him talk. How did they 
lotterv? Who abolished it? 

STRANGER: One 
And then it grew. It 


needed Was On 


Why, that’s a sacrilege 
What's so 


religious 
ilwavs been 


How are we sup 


i minute 
ibolish the 


started it 


sec med all we 


man 


man to sav he thought 
it was wrong, and stand up against it. 
At first peo 
ple tried to frighten him but he stood 
He mace a speech They 
And then they voted to do 
You could do it 
Why don’t vou trv? All vou need 
is one good man to start things 
rolling 

SAM But how? 

JACK Very sarcasti- 
cally): Why, Sam, it’s easy. Nothing to 
it. For instance, you could call this here 


Then there was a meeting 


his ground 
all listened 
away with the custom 
here 
now 


almost to himself 
coming to fore 
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a meeting. Why, we have a fairly rep- 
resentative cross section right here. Me 
that works for the 
and odd job 


town, postmaster 
man, Call the square 
dances, do the dirty work for the lot 
tery. Then there’s Bill there 
farmers. The 


one of the 
most superstitious men 
farmers, but Bill tried 
to sneak his son out so maybe he'd like 
to abolish the lottery. And risk bad 
crops and drought starving, eh, 
Bill? 
Camera 


there is here 


and 


dou n line of 
stopping at each one 

BILL (head lowered): I'm a farmer 
I been taught to believe in it. I can't 
decide against it. Not alone. Not with 
out the other boys 

JACK 
Now lessie, a housewite 
Maybe Tessie would like to start a new 
convention of her own. 

TESSIE: Bill speaks for me. I don't 
know about things like this. 

JACK: So the women don’t want to 
change things. What about the town 
fathers, Old Man Warner? Mavbe 
thev'd like to see a revolution in their 
way of living 

WARNER: We always had lotteries 


I've been in seventy-two of 


pans faces 


And there you have the farm 


vote there’s 


them and 
I never thought of trving to stop one 

JACK: So the fathers 
back the So who does that 
leave? Oh, ves, vou, Sam. A member of 
generation 


Well, I 


town wont 


new orde I 


the vounger 

SAM 
maybe. ... 

JACK: Yessir. That makes up a pret 
Now 
one good coward to run it like the feller 
here says. One man who don't mind 
admitting he’s not man enough to go 
through with it. Anvbody know a cow- 
ard who can talk good? Make a fine 
speech? Bill? Sam? You know anyone? 


rising don't know 


ty good meeting all we need is 
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SAM (sinking 
know anyone. 
STRANGER: The man in our town 
was no coward. He's respected today 
JACK: Then vou go on back there, 
Mister fine. Or 
you'd like to make a speech. 
STRANGER: It wouldn't do any 
good. It has to be one of vour 
people. You have to do it yourself 
VOICE: Hev! Where do we register? 
JACK (going back into the booth 
Right here 


back): No, I dont 


We're doing maybe 


own 


Sam is taking names 

TESSIE: Let’s go home, Bill 

BILL: Yes. (They go 

WARNER: Well, I'll be seeing you 
tomorrow, boys. ( Exit.) 

STRANGER: Sam. (Sam looks up) 
Thanks for the directions. 

SAM (wildly): Oh, go on, will vou? 
Gets up. Starts to push him out and 
yelling) All right, evervbody. Register 
in here. Men, women, children. 

Fade) 

Betty Lou's 
Passive 


Open on face. She ig 
stony-faced, listening. Sam 
should be beside her, their faces side by 
side. The camera stays on Betty Lou's 
face during Sam's opening speech.) 

SAM 
need is one good coward to run this 
meeting. I couldn't step forward them 

. Well, I couldn't. There were other 
men there, none of them said anything, 
Bill Hutchinson who's got a little boy 
just drawing age he any 


And then Summers said all we 


didn't say 
thing 
BETTY LOl Bill Hutchinson's @ 
fool. He’s been following a plow so long 
seems like all his thoughts go in furs 
But you're no fool. You're differs 
ent. At least you always were till today, 
SAM (angrily): 1 did what I could. I 
got up to sav something, but then Jack 
Summers called me a coward or almost 
did. And everybody was looking 
Well, how'd you like to be married to 
1 coward? 
BETTY 
face beside 
SAM 
a man ‘ 
BETTY LOL 
thead, hit me 


does to his wife 


rOWS 


LOL 
hers 


turns to look at his 
I am 
sits up): Why you... I'd hit 
does not move Co 
That’s what 
And Old 
ner. And all the rest 

SAM: I know why I 
Youre spoile d I've treated 
good. And this is the you act. 
Won't stand behind me when the fight 
starts. Just like other women. Lottery 
time comes and you can’t be lived with. 
Well, listen here, things are going to be 
different from now on. I'm and 
do the deciding. Do you hear? Do you 
hear? 


Summers 


Man War 


don't. 
you too 


dont 


Way 


be SS 


She does not answer. She goes away 
from Sam. The camera remains on her.) 











“| slept through it. Woke up just in time to vote. Looked around me at what 
the rest were doin’. Went with the majority. The majority is always right.” 


Betty Lou. Listen, Betty Lou 


wasn't anything else I could do 
' 


Phere 
I work 
He'd have fired me sure 
I got to work for us. Betty Lou. Honey 
Listen vou? It ain't so bad. To 


wv Summers 


wont 


morrow will come and go, you'll see 
And Jack Summers will go some day 
too. Why things aren’t so bad the 


they are 


way 
The way things are I could be 
some day or 
LOL 


| 
things are you ¢ 


postmaster 
BETTY 


Phe way 


even mayor 
looking up at him 
mild be any 
thing 


Vorning of June 

Close up of black object the size of 
\ littl 
ground and picks it 
after littl 
Room ts 


Very 


an ordinary stone hoy’s hand 
comes down to the 
up. Camera moves hoy 
through a door inside 
kitchen of 
plain and ugly 

DAVY 


Lotte ry must 


BILL (sitting at tabli 
reading the 


ad room 
Hutchinson's house 
Is this the right size. Pa? 
starts 


just inside door 
does not look 


Davy 


almanac. He 
up): Any size will do 
DAVY 
BILI 
DAVY 


steer 


Is this big enough? 
Sure 

Youre not looking 
Davy moves to his father 
up and holds the page of 


the almanac) Is it big enough? Is it too 


No an 
reaches 


! 
coal on the 
2 


hig 

BILL Phat’s not a That's a 
piece ot coal Takes it and puts it to 
on the table) Now, sit up here 
ind wait for vour breakfast. Tessie 


rESSIE ( omin’ She 


stone 


one side 


can be seen 


“starts to sit 


around in’ the background 
hending over the stove 

Little Davy obediently trots around 
the table, gets up on the chair and 
props his face in his hands. The hand 
that was holding the coal is black. His 
face also gets smudged 

rESSIE: Bill! 

BILL (looking at Davy): Now look 
what vou done to vourself, Let’s have 
Why don't 


moving 


the eggs, Tessie vou sit 


down? (she does not hear) Tessie! (She 


As if to a child, Bill gives 
her directions) Sit Take you 
place at table. (She goes to opposite 
end 
He shoves eggs and coffee pot towards 
her. He goes on eating. She sits still 
hands in her lap) Tessie, the eggs will 
get cold. (Tessie takes one slowly. He 
leans over and pours coffee into her 
Davy meanwhile 
bling his egg and is almost finished.) 

DAVY: Can I have coffee? 

BILL: No 

DAVY: Why not? 

BILL: You'll stav two feet high the 
rest of vour life if vou start drinking 
cottee now. 

DAVY: Who 
have coffee? 

rESSIE (in a whisper and without 
looking at him): Ask your pa. 

DAVY: Whatsa matter, Ma, are vou 
sick again? (interested, but not  partic- 
ularly sympathetic 

BILL: Leave your ma alone 

DAVY: Can I have another egg? 

BILL: One’s enough 

DAVY: I'm still hungry, Ma. Ma, I’m 
hungry. 


down. 


Help yourself to eggs and coffee 


cup has been gob 


cares? Mama, can I 


BILL (pushing back his chair): All 
right, that’s enough. Outside. 

DAVY: I want another egg. 

BILL: Outside, Davy. I told you be 
fore you talk too much for a farmer’s 
son, Out. 

DAVE: Mama! 

BILL (pulls Davy’s chair back 
bother vour Ma now, Davy. Get 

(Davy climbs down. Bill gives him 
a push out of the way and sits back 
down in his own chair again 

DAVY: Can I have my piece of coal? 

BILL: No. 

Davy grabs the coal and runs out 
of range. Bill and 
misses.) 

TESSIE (in a dull voice): Let him 
have it. What difference does it make? 

BILL (looks at her and settles back 
in his chair picking up his fork. He 
lays it down again): Eat, don’t 
you? 

TESSIE: I'm 
Billy. 

BILL: Eat anvway 
later? 

TESSIE: My 
I'd only be sick later if I ate now 
est, Billy, I can’t eat. 

BILL (looks at her in complete exas 
Then he starts to eat savage 
Only when 


Don't 


reaches for him 


why 


Sl. eee 


not hungry 
You want to faint 
stomach’s so 


nervous 


Hon 


peration 
ly): Have it vour own way 
vou faint don’t blame me. 
TESSIE: Let’s be friends today 
Billy. Let’s go to the lottery friends. 
BILL: Sure, Tess, we're friends. 
TESSIE: No. not lving 
mean really, Like we used to 
BILL: Don't 
lotterv, Tess. It’s not our 
won't be the last. 
TESSIE: Don't sav things like that 
Bill. It’s bad luck. 
BILL: I just have a hunch, that’s all 
TESSIE: It’s better not to talk about 
it. Let Jack Summers worry about it 
He runs it. It’s better for other peopl 


friends, 1 


ibout the 
first and it 


you worry 


to pretend to themselves there’s no 
thing lottery. (There is a 
sharp blow at the side of the house 
Tessie jumps up) What's that? 

BILL: What are 
Davy? 

DAVY (putting his head in the door 
He is grinning): I hit the house with a 
big stone. I’m practicing. 

Bill drops on his knees beside Davy 
Puts his arms around him, then gets up 

BILL: Don’t get the boy excited, and 
get hold of vourself, Tess. It’s time to 
go. Pretend that there isn’t going to be 
a lottery if you want to, but pull youn 
self together. We'll be friends, Tess, like 
we said. Just act like there’s nothing 
to be afraid of. 

(Scene, the village square. Opens on 
children piling stones. In the back 
ground, Jack’s voice can be heard dron 


such as a 


vou doing there 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 





ing names): Cahill, Cartright, Cawkins, 
Evers, Foley. 

(When he gets to Hutchinson, camera 
moves to Bill. Bill walks through people 
to the center of the square where Jack 
is standing with Sam beside the big 
black box. Bill puts in his arm, draws 
out a ballot. He steps back into the 
crowd without looking at it. The next 
man steps up.) Johnson, Jackson, ete 
About thirty names) 

JACK (holding his own ballot 
has the head of every familys 
closeups of Sam, Old Man 
Bill, Tessie) Has any 
drawn for? (no answer 
please look at his ballot? 

There is a dead silence 
down line of faces. Each man looks, is 
relieved, holds his ballot up. It is white 
The camera stops at Bill. He has not 
looked up } 

BILL: Davy 

DAVY (pulling his arm): What's the 
matter, Daddy? What do we do now? 

JACK: All right, folks. Who got it? 
Camera goes down to Bill's hand. In it 
is a black spot.) 

CRIES: Bill. 


Now, 
drawn? 
Warner, 
not been 
Will everyone 


family 


Camera pans 


It’s the Hutchinsons 


Bill and Tessie. Little Dave, too. He’s 
too young. No, he draws this vear. Five. 
Oh, not Davy. 

BILL 
ring.) 4 
TESSIE (from the crowd): I 


Right here, Jack. (steps into 
won't 
go. It’s not fair. He didn’t have time to 
draw. They hurried Bill through. I saw 
it. Jt wasn’t fair. 

JACK: Will the Hutchinson fé mily 
please step into the center of the circle? 
(Drops two white ballots in the box. one 
by one.) One, two. (Takes ballot from 
Bill.) Thank you, Bill. Three (Tessie is 
torn away and pushed into the circle.) 

BILL: Davy. Hey, Davy. (Davy 
comes trotting into the circle. There are 
sympathetic cries.) 

TESSIE 
run away. Davy, run! 

DAVY (interested): Where, Mama? 

JACK: Will the Hutchinson family 
please draw again? Everybody else stay 
back (Bill drops on one knee) Come 
here, Davy Davy, son, put vour 
hand in the box and draw out a ballot. 

VOICES: I hope it’s not Davy! He’s 
so little. Not Davy. 

BILL: Let’s see, boy. (Holds up bal- 
lot) It is white. (There is a cheer) Run 
to the back, Davy. Wait till I tell vou. 
Davy trots off.) 

TESSIE: Davy. (It’s a whisper) 

JACK: Will Mr. and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son please draw? 

TESSIE: No. No. 

BILL: Come on, Tess. It’s the rules. 
You first. 

rESSIE: No. It’s not fair. 

CRIES: Give her one if she won't 


No. No. Davy, 


screaming 
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take it. Let’s get this over with. Hurry 
up. 

JACK: Now, Tessie, it was all fair 
and We all took the same 
chance. Just draw, like you're told. (She 
draws) You, Bill. (Bill Now 
who's it to be? 

BILL: Go ahead, Tess She just 
stares at him. He looks at his ballot. It 
is blank Ye u've got it, Tess 

JACK: Will Mrs. Hutchinson please 
hold up her ballot. 

BILL: Hold it up, Tess. Tessie 

VOICES: Come on. Let’s see. 

Tessie backs away like a trapped 
animal) 

Bill her, forces her hand 
open, finds the ballot, holds it up high 
It is black. There is a cry. People start 
picking up stones) 

TESSIE: No. No 
me. 

BILL: I got to, Tess. That’s the rules 
Be brave. 

TESSIE: Bill! Bill! 

Bill pulls himself away and joins 
the circle formed around Tessie 

TESSIE: Help me. Don't. Help me 

JACK: Will the the village 
please wait for the count of three? One 

Camera picks up Davy wandering 
around behind ring of people. He can 
into ring. He is fondling his 
piece of coal.) 

DAVY: Mama. Pa. What do I do? 
When does it start, Pa? 

JACK: Don’t crowd. Keep it orderly 
Everyone ready? 

VOICES: Yes. Let's zo. 

DAVY: Yes. Yes. 

JACK: Two. 

DAVY: Two. 


square. 


draws) 


goes to 


Bill. Don't 


le ive 


rest of 


not see 


throws his coal up in 
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the air. It goes over the heads of the 
people in front of him. Camera leaves 
Davy. Goes to Tessie. Coal hits 
very softly in the face 

TESSIE (Screams. Sees coal. Stoops 
picks it up. Raises eyes to camera, in a 
horrified whisper): Davy! 

JACK: Three. 

Rocks hit Tessie in the back. She is 
still crouched, turns, rises, camera dolly 
Long shot of circle 
Closeups of people 


her 


away closing in 


throwing. Tessie 
goes down 

Vuiet 

Lottery music 

STRANGER (he is walking along, hat 
hack on his head, coat over one shoulder 
Stops, squints at the sun. Looks at his 
watch): Well, it must be over by now. 
What do think of that? Seems 
crazy, doesn't it? Imagine once a year 
But it’s not only in that little town they 


you 


have lotteries. People do it other places, 
too, out of superstition or fear or hate, 
used to call it persecution. Now, they 
call it prejudice, but it all means the 
same thing. A lottery. Lots of people 
gang up on one person or maybe a fame 
ily or maybe a tribe, and it always ends 
the You your 
neighbor and the next thing you know, 
it could be your wife or your mother in 
the center of the circle. Everybody gets 
hurt. The one who g ts the black bak 
lot, or the one who casts the first stone, 
That’s the way it is with lotteries. Like 
I say, they stopped it in my town. How 
Fade 
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same way persecute 


about vours? out.) 


| got up to say something, but then Jack Summers called me a coward . . . 


or almost did. Everyone was looking. . . 


. | couldn’t step forward then.” 











By FRANCES WARFIELD 
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Cotton in My Ears 


Keep It Secret 


T grew up in Missouri, in the suburbs 
ot St 


and 


Louis, in a household of two aunts 
three older We were the 
four poor rich Warfield girls—poor be 
cause we had no parents, rich because 


sisters 


our father had been a rich man and we 
lived in a big white house with tall 
white Corinthian columns. We 
the wards of the St. Louis Trust Com 
pany and Aunt Harriet and Aunt May 
were our guardians 

I was the last one, the little one, the 
one who couldn't remember her mother 
I thought my mother had died long be 
tore 


were 


Actually, she died when 
vear old. My father died 
when I was four. | had no memory of 


I was born 
I was one 
him either 

I listened intently to 
versation, Often | knew what the grown 


grown-up con 


going to want and fetched it 
told 


prove I was as smart and heard as per 


ups were 
without waiting to be This was to 


fectly as my sister Ann did, perhaps 
perfectly 

As long as the family laughed at me 
that meant they liked me. It meant they 


hadn't discovered my secret and I was 


even more 


safe. I resolved to be verv funny as well 
is very good until | Was seven and my 
taken After that 
when I could hear the grass grow like 
evervbody else I wouldn't 
such an all-fired little angel 


I had a 


lilac 


ulenoids were out. 


need to be 


private hideaway behind 


some bushes in a corner of ow 
yard, where | pursued a secret ritual 
Eves closed, fingers in my ears, I would 
repeat the word “wrinkelstiltskin” seven 
times. It was a magic formula that was 
to help me hear the grass grow 

One day my sister Ann surprised me 
testing mv magic: | was crouched in my 
hideaway with one ear pressed to the 


ground 
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Tan hear 


Book condensation in the author’s own words: the warm and 


humorous autobiography of a gay and sensitive girl 


who was determined to keep a secret 


“What are vou doing—plaving Indian? 
I'll play, too.” 

Ann was several vears older than I 
was and knew a lot. 

When we had whooped and scalped 
a good while I brought the conversation 
around to the all-important subject. 

“Can vou hear the grass grow?” I 
asked, offhand. 

“Oh, sure.” Ann polished off a war 
whoop in mid-air. “Can't you?” 

Her live black devilish, 
dropped to the grass and held her head 
listening. 


eves she 
tipped sidewise, 


“Why, goodness gracious, anvbody 


the grass grow,” she jeered 
“Mean to say vou can't?” 

“I can hear it,” I told her firmly. “I 
can hear it perfectly if I listen.” 


oO oO co 


I mustn't let on I couldn't hear per- 
fectly. People didn’t like it. It made 
them scornful like Ann or exasperated 
like Aunt May and Aunt Harriet when 
thev called and I didn’t answer right 
away, 

“She doesn’t alwavs answer when we 
call.” Aunt Harriet had told our family 
doctor a few days before. “Do you 
think the child may not hear well? Do 
think that attack of scarlet fever 
last vear can have affected her hearing?” 
Dr. Benedict 
had given my ear an affectionate pinch 
and pulled his huge turnip watch from 
his pocket. “Maybe that depends on 
what they're calling her for. Suppose it’s 
a whopping dish of ice cream—any 
trouble hearing about that?” 


you 


“Doesn't answer, eh?” 


He held his watch a foot or so from 
my ear, and of course I said I heard the 
watch tick. I wasn’t sure I heard it, but 
I would have sworn | heard hell’s bells 
to please Dr. Benedict. I dearly loved 
him and planned to marry him. 


“She hears all right if she listens.” 
Dr. Benedict nodded. “How old is she 
six? Well, let’s see—suppose she’s very, 
very good until she’s seven. If she is, 
perhaps we'll take her adenoids out 
How would you like that, Miss Cotton 
Ears? Once we get rid of those adenoids 
you'll be hearing the grass grow.” 

I must listen. The doctor said I could 
hear all right if I listened. But even if 
I didn't hear I must pretend I did. It 
wasn't nice not to hear. It wasn’t polite 
People didn't like it. I must listen hard 

I must never look blank. No matter 
how much I wanted to, | must never 
say “What?” “What?” 
“What?” would give away my 
and I'd be exposed to deadly danger. 


was perilous 


secret 


I could guess what would happen if 
Aunt Harriet and Aunt May found out 
the truth. If they made up their minds 
I really couldn't hear perfectly, they 
wouldn’t want me. That was the deadly 
danger. They would have me called 
for by the Charity Guild wagon that 
stopped at the back door on Tuesdays 
if you sent word you had something to 
be called for. 

“This child is imperfect,” Aunt Han 
riet would explain to. Aunt May. Perhaps 
she would simply write “For the Charity 
Guild” on a slip of paper, pin the paper 
to the collar of my dress, and set me out 
on the back porch steps. 


Wrinkel Arrives 


I must listen until I was seven. T must 
repeat the magic “wrinkelstilt 
skin” seven times every day, seven days 
every week. I must never let on to any 
one—especially to my sister Ann, who 
might well betray me—that I 
couldn't hear absolutely everything. 

Wrinkel came along at this time. I 
wanted a close friend. Also, in my world 


word 


very 
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ot aunts and sisters, a boy was inter- 
esting 

Wrinkel was invisible and inaudible, 
which lett him free to do and say what 
ever he wanted. The first time he en 
tered a room he found the exact center 
of the ceiling and drove in a large in 
visible staple He 


rope ladder through the stapl 


tossed an invisible 


te stoon 


ing it over the tops of pictures, curtain 


} ind climbed 


listening to their 


poles ind ( vandeliers 
over people s heads 
talk and m iking nonsense of it 

Wrinkel was smarter than 
Ann For one 


For another thing 


invbody 
than my sistet 


he was i boy 


smarter 
thing 
though he 
Ann could 
veard perfectly or not He chose to hear, 
and to act strictly had a mind to 

No one ever jeered at a little boy like 
Wrinkel. If our cook ever asked him to 


gather about fifteen apples from under 


could hear as perfectly as 


he didn’t care whether he 


} 


} 
is he 


gathered 
Ann wouldn't make fun of 
him for gathering such a big pile. She’d 
know Wrinkel distinctly heard the cook 
ask for fifteen apples but decided, on 
ibout fifty. If Aunt 
sent Wrinkel to her room 
ind he 


the tree in the yard and he 


about fifty 


his own, to gather 
Harriet eve 
for the 
stead, Aunt Harriet would be respect- 
ful. She’d know Wrinkel preferred to 
fetch shoes, or fetched shoes for a joke; 


she'd know h knew all 


hears he'd been sent for 


shears fetched shoes in 


in any Case 
along it was s 

Wrinkel kept me safe from danger 
When somebody said something to me 
and I didn’t hear it 
say, “Wrinkel, oh 
your hair!’ 
running the words together. It didn’t 
mean anything—that was the fun of it 
When I said “Wrinkelohwrinkelletdown 
yourhair” it made grown-ups laugh and 
call me little monkey and the 
danger of exposure was averted 

When people talked and talked and 
Wrinkel didn’t make sense of what thes 
said 


all I had to do was 
Wrinkel, let 


I'd say it as fast 


dow n 


as IT could 


i funny 


didn’t hea 
it. It was because he liked to make non- 


sense by weaving his 


that wasn't because he 
Own Tame mm and 
out of their sentences 
“It gives me great pleasure to wrin 
keluce Mrs. Wrinkel O’Wrinkelman.” 
“Mrs. O'Wrinkelman has 
wrinkellurned 


recently 
wrinkteen wrinks 


of wrissionary work in China.” 


trom 


In church on Sundays the invisible 


Wrinkel 


the highe st rafters giving scant heed to 


swung unconcernedly among 
the long-winded sermon on the wrinketh 
chapter of the wrinkeleth verse of the 
Gospel according to St. Wrinkthew. 
Straddling the arch above the church 
doorway as the congregation filed out, 
he would mimic soundlessly and mock- 
solemnly, “Good wrinking, Miss Wrin 
keldine—the wrinkatism’s better, I 
hope?” “No better, Mr. Wrinker, but 


you're kind to wrinquire.” 


Aunt Harriet sometimes told me 
rather sharply to speak up. If anyone 
told a little boy like Wrinkel to 
speak up he’d have jeered, “What's the 
matter—cotton in your ears?” 

Those were the Seven Deadly Words: 
“What's the matter—cotton in 
If anvbody ever said those words 
it would kill me. It would mean 
the whole world knew the secret thing 
ibout me, that I didn’t always hear per 
fectly. That would be the end. 

The deadly 
Wrinkel. He'd never use them against 
a friend like me. He’d use them only to 
kill the people he and I agreed on. 

He killed people off for me all the 
time. He killed off all the ones I didn’t 
like—the ones who cleared their throats 
pointedly or raised their voices at me 
is if they thought ] might not 
them. He killed off deadpans 


they mumbled some questions at me 


ever 


your 
ears? 


to me 


words were safe with 


hear 
when 


I'd mumble an answer and when they 
said the perilous “What?”—that was the 
signal for Wrinkel to kill them invisibly 
with the Deadly 
Words. It was dangerous to kill people, 
but a little bov like Wrinkel could do it 


if he wanted te 


and inaudibly Seven 


He was invisible and 


could kill him back. 


oO oO oO 


inaudible no one 


As In 


very 


Benedict had ordered, I was 
very good until I was seven and 
mv adenoids were taken out. 

? Ann 
wanted to know, as soon as mY adenoids 
had been taken out 
fectly?” 

I nodded. My throat was too sore for 
me to say anything. I was sitting up in 
bed with an ice collar around my neck 
eating cracked ice out of a bowl. Noth- 
ing had happened. Instead of feeling 
keen as an Indian brave’s, my hearing 
felt as usual, cottony around the edges. 
But naturally I wasn’t letting on to Ann. 

“I bet you can’t,” she said. “I bet 
vou're deaf. I bet vou’re deaf.” 

She swung her braids and = spun 
around on her heels. I wished Wrinkel 
was there. If Wrinkel had been there, 
he would have killed Ann off for me. 


“Can vou hear now?” my sister 


‘Can vou hear per 


School Is a Game 


I wanted perfect hearing by the day 
after Labor Day, when I was to start 
school. I'd need good ears for school. 
Suppose—my heart thumped in panic 
suppose a teacher were to put me in the 
front seat and raise her voice when she 
spoke to me. If that happened, I'd be 
queer. The other children would call 
me Tin Ear. They wouldn't like me. No 
one would with me. Why 
should anyone? Nobody associated with 
queer children, I certainly didn’t myself. 

All I'd have to do when I started at 
Dean Academy the day after Labor Day 
was to remember two things. First, to 


associate 


be very bright, so the teacher would 
think I heard everything she said. 
Second, to be very nice, so everybody 
would like me and never dream there 
anything temporarily the 
matter with me, 


was even 

In class I paid close attention, my 
eves on the teacher's face. I learned my 
textbooks by heart. When I was sure of 
the question, I volunteered to recite 
My written work was perfect, my report 
card a garden of A’s 
me a nice bright child 


re a hers called 


Schoolmates called me Prissy because 
I sat up straight and kept my eyes front 
They called me Teacher's Pet because 
I wouldn’t whisper behind my geogra 
phy book. (I would have whispered but 
too often I wasn't sure what they were 
nicknames 


They 


whispering about.) Those 
were all right, even distinguished 
didn’t mean I was queer 

I heard better when I could see peo 
ple’s faces; therefore I heard better in 
the light than in the dark. In firelit 
rooms or on summer evenings on the 
porch, I would fall into reverie or pre 
tend to go to sleep. I knew dozens of 
ways to get people to repeat what they 
had said without actually asking. For 
example 

Aunt May: “Will you remember to 
bring me wrinkelawreedles on 
your way home?” 


some 


I (dreamily): “From the post office?’ 

Aunt May (tartly): “Since when does 
one buy darning needles at the post 
office?” 

I tried hard to be as funny as possible 
all the time. I invented a sidesplitting 
story to explain why I took Aunt Har 
riet’s crochet pattern to Mrs. Schlee 
instead of to Mrs. McGee. I was a day 
dreamer and a woolgatherer; I faked 
absent-mindedness, boredom, indiffer 
ence; I faked illness. 

It was a precarious life, but I got 
away with it. Families don’t check up 
much on who hears what. Besides, the 
family wanted to there 
nothing permanently wrong with my 
hearing. They wanted to believe that 
when they spoke to me and I didn't 
answer it was because I was a dreamy 
adolescent who didn’t take the trouble 
to listen. 

When I was fourteen, the new doctor 
took out my tonsils and said there was 
nothing further to worry about. I'd shot 
up so fast my ears probably hadn’t had 
a chance to keep up with the rest of me 
I'd outgrow my and my 
habit of not listening. 

Meanwhile I worked 
making everyone like me. I gave away 
things I'd rather have kept and often 
swapped hair ribbons and middy ties to 
my own disadvantage. I helped the girls 
with their homework and constantly in- 
vited them to my house to make fudge. 


believe Was 


dreaminess 


steadily at 








Tt was even more important to make 
boys like me and keep them from 
guessing my secret. Imagine, I would 
say to myself with cold 
imagine having a boy suspect I didn’t 
hear everything. 


shivers—just 


Invited to a Dance? 
One day Roger Evans caught up with 
Roger 
the best-looking bovs at 


me on my way home from school 
was one of 
Dean Academy; my best friend Pamela 
Jones was crazy about him 
taken me to several dances and I felt 
sure of him, even though I knew Pamela 
wanted to snag him. But recently I'd 
seen him walking home with Pamela. 


Roger had 


Anyhow, I wasn’t going to have her 
snagging Roger 
important school dance coming up 


Evans. There was an 

I had learned by experience to do all 
the talking when I walked 
Indoors l could keep 


playing the 


ilong the 
street with a boy 
voices raised by victrola 
danger of missing 
iuwavs walked fast, 
trusting to luck 


outdoors IT was in 


what was said. I 
rattling on at random 
that when a bov wanted to ask me to a 
dance he'd call me on the telephone 

But this time my 
transfixed between fear that Roger was 
going to ask me to the dance he'd be 
sure to mumble) and fear that he had 
already asked Pamela 

He said, Hello 7 We S¢ uffed 
in silence. Mv heart jolted 


tongue was tied 


long 
iwaimst my 
red sweater and my ears set up such a 
roaring that | coulda’t have heard a fire 
alarm at ten paces When we reached 
mv gate, Roget asked a question, 
It might have been ilgebra. It 
might have been about football, fudge,, 
or fiddlesticks. It might have been about 
going to the dance 

I opened mv mouth but nothing came 
out of it. What could I sav? T certainly 
wasn't going to say What?” Well, 
hardly. And risk the Seven Deadly 
Words? Risk having a bov—and Roget 
Evans of all What's 
matter—cotton in your ears?” 

Mentally 
dodges 


me 


ibout 


boys— jeer the 
I ran through my standard 
faint, being 
Thev wouldn't do 
4 big dance was at stake. And I couldn't 
just stand there 


the back 


eX laimed 


feeling ibsent 


minded, and so on 


ind forth, 


\W rinkeloh 


I swung gate 
Suddenly | 
wrinkelletdownvourhair! 
“Say, what kind 
Roger demanded 
“Wrinkelingo.” 
“What's wrinkelingo?” 
“Wrinkeli wrinkelthink 
wrinkelare wrinkela 
improvised glibly. 
“Come again?” 
I repeated it, swinging the gate con- 
fidently. 
“Wrinkelprune yourself, smarty,” he 
said. 


* lingo’s that? 


wrinkelyou 
wrinkelprune,” I 


“Yah, wrinkelsap.” I swung the gate 
to and started up the walk 

Roger telephoned that evening and 
wrinkelasked me to the wrinkeldance 
At the dance he and I talked nothing 
but wrinkelingo. We refined and elabo 
rated it. 
punch was wrinkelgrog 


Ice cream was wrinkelsauce 
a coat 
wrinkelsnicker 
Pamela 
danced with 
half 


on earth 


a wrin 
kelwrap, a laugh a 
Pamela Jones was wrinkelpuss 


was furious. Roger hardly 


h I ll evening ind when he did 
the time she didn't know what 
he was talking about. 

That fall I was to go East to boarding 
ind | 
left. I 


with 


school, as my sisters had done 
wanted perfect hearing before I 
lidn't 


itton 


want to have to contend 


im mv ears 


Danger Zones 


Hev! Forget to wash those ears last 
Saturday? 
This was Stella, my 
She had a clear voice that | 
but, if by chance 


ind | didn't 


never thought twice about it 


} 


boarding school 
roommate 
she said 
inswer, she 
She had 
concerns than the state of my 
She'd sing “Hey 
Friday? Almost. time to 
ears.” 
1 didn't 


curred to 


he urd M asily 


something 


livelier 
what's 


WW ish 


} 
wearing out 


today 
those 
It «- 
might be 


May 


washing them hard 


being teased 


too, that she 


mind 

me, 
} } } 

right about mv washing mv ears 


be { hadn't been 
enough. | began scrubbing them night 
ind morning seven times in one direc 
in the other; it 


me my hearing sharpened 


tion, seven seemed to 
Drake School was in Connecticut. an 
York City 
two sisters, Miss Drake 
Drake. They 


exactly 


hour’s train ride from New 
It was run by 
Miss Eunice 


erect and authoritative 


ind were 
what I 
had expected Easterners to be 

We went often to the theatre from 
Drake School both chaperoned and un 


chaperoned, but we sat well behind the 


tenth row and all too freque ntly in the 


balcony. If the play was by someone 
already published like Barrie | Shaw 
I could read it beforehand 

Other plays dragged; I'd get bored 
imagining, and itch to know 
play was about. Naturally [ never asked. 


vhat the 
During intermissions I might 
fhand Stella 
happen next; with lick [d get an ink 
ling of what had already happened. 
Phat is, if | heard what Stella said 

I did so wish people wouldn't talk in 

The 
hush. 


inquire 


what thought would 


subdued tones during intermissions 
curtain fell. Applause. Sudden 
Then animated talk—but low-pitched 
as if the strangers in neighboring seats 
might be enemy This was true 
not just between acts at the 
Life was full of intermissions. 
At football games your companions 
voices were comfortably audible above 


spies. 


theatre 
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the velling, singing, and cheering. At 
dances you could hear everything vou 
partners said as long as the orchestra 
plaved Then came the intermission, the 
sudden lull 
cally 


I had danger zones mentally charted 
} One 


Voices dropped automati 


under various readings such 


, 
heading was 


INTERMISSIONS, HOW 
COPE WITH 


ro 


Theatre, concert opera, etc 
i. Concentrate on absorbed reading 
t programs or libretto 


Sit spellbound reluc 


t 


implying 
back to earth 


ince to come 


Rearrange wraps hunt for some 


thing on the floor 
Keep 


silent 


lockjawed ind 


ot «¢ hewy 


comp inborn 


with | irge piece 


( indy 
Pretend to be amusedly 


lropping on the 


eaves- 
conversation at 


vour other side 


Visit ladies’ room and water-cooler 
Spin monologue 

otball 
Be chillv. Mute ears comically in 


scarf or laprobe 


games 


Have foot go to sle« p Create noise 
ind laughter by stamping 

Divert escort’s attention to getting 
ind consuming of coffee, hot dogs, 
ete 

Do tricks 


ind s il papel 


Tear up program make 
larts 

Dances 

i. Continue to sing tune last plaved 
Ask to be shown a new dance step 
won't 
the 


Play cagey: pretend vou 
you know 


not telling 


iswer questions 


uswer but vou're 
, 
Read your partner's palm 


Powder vour nose: lose some 


th 


hing: remember vou have to tele- 


phone 


I told mvself with 
satisfaction, my secret remained a secret 
Nobody, I felt sure 
that I was partially deat 
f the girls had the idea that I was part 


Even in the East 


had the least idea 
though some 


Indian 
had 


They 


west of 
thought Mis 
Indians, and I told 
When [ didn’t hear 
what somebody said 


Few of them traveled 
the Adirondacks 
full of 


them this was so 


souri was 
I assumed a glum 
Indian and made a 
committal Indian reply such as “Ugh!” 
or “How!” This was so well liked that | 
was cast as an Indian medicine man in 
the school pageant 
had only one line and I didn’t get to 


expression non 


The medicine man 
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as it turned out. When the time 
came I was so excited I missed my cue; 
didn’t hear it. Everybody 
laughed at me for getting stage fright. 


say it, 
1 simply 


There had been a delay on my mira 
cle. So far I was getting along all right. 
I could hold out until 
college, I told myself 

I behaved myself 


time to go to 
but no longer 
No sense in taking 
hances with my miracle. I wasn't 
above a guilty midnight ride when one 
t Stella’s 


friends of brothers managed to swipe 


prep school brothers — or 


his family’s car. On such a ride a boy 
could even put his arm around me. But 
top the car? Stop the hum of the motor 


wove Which voices were easily audible? 
Not with me along 

I knew a fancy tenor to “Moonlight 
Bay.” Harmony singing was the solution 
to many a dangerous lull, especially 


during holiday and summer vacations 


when I visited classmates in the country 
or at the shore. To my safety techniques 
| added an important category headed 
HARMONY SINGING, PLACES TO 


RELY ON, under which I listed firelit 


rooms, porch Swings beaches. canoes 


ind rowboats, moonlight and 


the like 


I had some narrow 


picnics, 


escapes, but on 
the whole the two vears at Drake School 
went off smoothly. Easterners thought I 
was amusing, surprising, moody, some 
times daffy, sometimes difficult, some 
times tense, but nobody thought I didn’t 
hear well. At least I didn’t think they 
did 

I met people at the wrong place o1 
the 
sionally, but in the 


home I 


showed up on wrong train occa 
East as well as at 
had built up a reputation for 
I once heard “week 
end guest” as “quite a mess” and got 


into quite a mess myself as a result. 


ibsent-mindedness 


I worked hard at being 
nice. I let myself in for some dull chores 
that way. One spring I let myself in for 


As always 


in endless series of botany walks. cat 
rving a tin box, collecting specimens of 
Dryopteris filix-mas (Boston fern). I 
loathed ferns and mud and dead leaves 
but I had to go. Some soft-spoken pickle 
puss had asked me to do something or 
other and I just to be nice 
When I found out what I'd agreed to 
do, I kicked there 
nothing for it but to follow through 
Moreover, I got 
Slogging through mud 


said ves 


mvself, but was 


even with botany 
ind digging re 
luctantly in slippery leaf mold tor Dry 
filix-mas, planned a 
theme for English class. I planned it in 
the elegant, high-pitched 
Max Beerbohm, whom 

recently and adopted as my literary idol 
The theme mock 
serious tirade against ferns, mud, dead 
leaves, moss, Latin names, and every 
thing that had to do with botany walks 


I called it “Oh 


opteris I grimly 


manner of 
Id disc overed 


Was a success—a 


Dryopteris!” The teacher 


mMquiring 


gave me A on it and it was published 
in the Drake School Annual. 


College Days 


I would have learned more in col- 
lege if I'd had a name beginning with 
A or B and thus come naturally by a 
front-row Most of my 
classes were large. Seating was alpha- 
betical. Sitting far back among the W’s, 
I passed many a lecture hour doodling 
around the edges of a clean notebook 
page, examining the ceiling to find its 
exact center and thinking what magni- 
fivent gibberish my old friend Wrinkel 
would have made of lectures on Chau- 
cer and Michelangelo and Plato's The- 
orv of the Absolute Good. 

After class I read up on Chaucer 
and Michelangelo and Plato in the li- 
brary. To make sure what lectures were 


seat in classes. 


about, I borrowed my neighbors’ notes 
My immediate concern at the begin- 
ning of my course was to be awfully 
nice to the W’s on either side of me 
and throw myself on their good nature 
as a likable scatterbrain who couldn't 
take decent notes. 

It was just as well I was a W, I told 
mvself 
vear. | certainly didn’t want anyone in 
college to get the idea I had cotton 
ears, and my presence in the back row 


at the beginning of Freshman 


of classes was constant proof that I 
could hear all right. Students 
couldn't well given special 
seats in the center of the front row. 


who 
hear were 
there 
The instructor’s eyes 
{ room full of 
turning to stare. I'd 
been called on. I'd been called on and 
I had no ghost of an idea what the 
question was. 


Sometimes, in my classes, 
would be silence. 
on me questioningly. 


heads 


When this happened, I might give a 
start, indicating that I'd been caught 
woolgathering. The question would be 
repeated and | might hear it the sec- 
ond Better still, the instructor 
might turn impatiently to someone else. 
Or I might take nausea—passing a hand 
over my forehead and murmuring | 
was sorry, I felt a little ill. This would 
not be entirely untrue. At such mo- 
ments I would feel a sickish little ball 
of panic in the pit of my stomach 


time. 


Thank goodness, such moments were 
rare. I did everything humanly possible 
all through college to avoid recitation 
I took as many straight lecture courses 
as the curriculum allowed, regardless 
of whether the subject interested me 
that involved recitation I 
used every dodge I could think of to 
avoid being called on—everything from 
sliding way down in my seat to stop 
ping at the desk before 
class to explain hoarsely that I had a 
bad cold and couldn't speak above a 
whisper 


In courses 


instructors 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Frances 
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Sophomore year I was again plan 


ning to marry my doctor. This was 
Boston’s great otologist, Dr. Richard- 
son, who had studied in Vienna with 
the world-famous Dr. Abraham Leo 
pold. 

“What's this—measles, diphtheria?” 
Dr. Richardson asked, the first time 
I went to see him. “Scarlet fever, prob 
ably. That’s the villain. Causes more 
ear trouble than any other childhood 
disease.” 

He made me say, “Kay, kay, kay,” 
while he inflated my Eustachian tubes 
with air from a rubber bulb. Before 
and after this treatment he tested my 
hearing with tuning forks of different 
sizes. 

“Seems better,” he said, “Come in 
once a week. If inflation helps, [ may 
try a vibration treatment of Leopold's.” 

“How long will it take?” I asked 

“Oh—no time at all fifteen 
minutes.” 

“I mean how long will it take to get 
my hearing up to normal?” 


Ten or 


“Looking for a miracle, are you?” 
I nodded emphatically 
“Well—come in 


do what we can.” 


week. We'll 


once a 


1 Said “Yes” 


“Want to go along?” Anna Mary 
Dodge asked me one afternoon toward 
the end of Senior vear 

“Sure,” I agreed. Anna Mary's pretty 
pink-and-white face looked anticipa 
tory. “When are asked 
her, taking it for granted she was going 
to the Village Tea 
cake and hot chocolate. 

“The Fourth of July 
it? Could vou really go?” 


“Of I knew 


you going?” | 
Room for tudge 
Do you mean 
I had let 


course now 





myself in for more than a trip to the 
Village Tea Room. The other girls’ 
faces registered respect and a flicker 
of envy; apparently this was 
thing good. Oh, well. It great 
life. I was used to it. Before long I'd 
find out going. Anna 
Mary ‘Don't forget—vou're 
doing such-and-such with us over the 
Fourth.” Hope it’s a Fourth of July 
cruise, I said to mvselt. The Dodges 


some 
Was i 
where I was 


would say 


had a motor boat. It was no motorboat 


cruise, though. I found out I was. sail- 
ing to England on July Fourth on the 
Aquitania with the Dodges 
But first, I set out to get 
preferably ai job on a 
Armed with the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly had praised, | had 
gone to Hartfield, a small city not fat 
from Boston, to be interviewed by the 
managing editor of the Hartfield Regis- 


i job- 
new spaper 


Essays an 


ter. He hadn't been interested in my es 
(the Atlantic editor had just 
them; he hadn't 
them) but he told me his society edi 


Savs 
praised published 
tor was taking a leave of absence in the 
fall and [I could have her job if I liked 
tickled I'd be 
world—in all 
typewriters, telephones 
I wouldn't be a silly society 


safe in the 
that din of 
and teletype 


I was 
hewspaper 


machines 
editor long, either. | saw myself with a 
Press badge, the center of all the shout- 
ing at fires, accidents, riots, national po 
litical conventions. I saw myself at the 
theatre, in the first-row center of the 
orchestra, looking the spit and image 
of a dramatic 

My job was to start in October. 
Meanwhile I'd go to England with the 
Dodges. On this first trip I'd learn the 
ropes of foreign travel. My next trip 

to Vienna and Dr. Abraham Leopold, 
of course 


criic 


would be made alone 


Seeing London 
“The first time I met vou, | thought 
vou were French,” Peebles 
confided as we jolted to the Tower of 


Princeton 


London in an American Express Com- 
pany motor coach It’s 
about the way vou listen.” 
“The way I listen?” 
“Kind of like a French person who 
doesn’t quite comprenez. It’s 
Mother noticed it, too. She 
vou're awfully 
Princeton 


sore thing 


cute. 
thinks 
attractive.” 

was an inadvertent 
quest. He and Cornell 
London with their 
staving at the same hotel 


con- 
were also in 
parents; we were 
Anna Mary 
and I scorned the two of them; thev 
were moon-faced, still college under- 
graduates; between cathedrals and mu- 
seums they gorged hot chocolate and 
pastry, which Anna Mary and I had 
given up in favor of the more sophisti- 
cated tea and a biscuit 

Princeton and I rode all over London 
on the top of the omnibus. We watched 


Punch and Judy shows, explored Scot- 
land Yard, Baker Street, Fleet Street, 
and Madame Tussaud’s. We lost 
afternoon in the 


our- 
selves for a whole 
maze of the London Underground 

We went there 


crowds, noise, and plenty of light. | 


only where were 
was risking no repetition of the Roger 
Evans incident 


2 °o ° 


Anna Marv, drat her, 
had first chance at Cecil Holmes 
Cecil there father, a 
University professor. Cecil himself was 
studying for the bar. He 


But meanwhile 


was with his 
was fair and 
and bonny. He looked the 
a Prince of Wales ought to look 
Cecil's father knew the Dodge family 
Anna Marv and I 
vited for a long week end at the Holmes 
family place in Devonshire 

“The week end will be all tennis and 
eveling and horseback riding,” 
Mary, the athlete, gloated 
his friends are ever so keen on sports 
I've told that 
literary.” 


blue-eved 
way 


and soon were in 


Anna 
“Cecil and 
him you're not you're 

I was to spend the Devonshire week 
end browsing in the Holmes library 
apparently 

Holmes House Was old and big und 
dark. Architecturally it couldn't 
been lovelier. Acoustically it 
have been worse. 

The first 
me came down to breakfast in riding 


have 
couldn't 


morning evervone except 


clothes. 
Holmes, who ran_ the 
family, looked out sharply from behind 
the tall silver coffee urn. 
“D'you write?” she snapped at me 
I jumped a little. She had taken no 


notice of me the evening before. I'd 


Cousin Bea 


hoped she might never see me 
Why, little,” I con 
fessed. 
“Oh, 
young sister Daphne. She was fair and 
as Cecil and talked in 
upward crescendo, the 


ves, | do—a 


what fun!” crowed Cecil's 


sunny a lilting 
Wav a 
Cecil, d’vou hear that? 
clevah! She 


young 
rooster crows 
She rides! She 
rides!” 

Anna Mary looked surprised 

My heart thumped to the floor. I 
opened mv mouth but nothing came 


isnt just 


out 
One of the 


named Emily, pertect in herringbone 


guests, a stunning girl 
tweed with a crisp white linen stock 
put up her eyeglass 

Daphne was thrilled. She'd lend me 
evervthing, she declared. She'd love 
to; she was mv size 
Anna 


Marv asked curiously. Everybody was 


“Where've you ever ridden?” 


looking at me. 

“Oh-—in the West.” My 
faint, coming from a long way off. 

It was true I had ridden. I'd had a 


voice was 
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ride on a Shetland pony when I was 


taken 
riding a camel in Hot 
Arkansas. The summer I trav- 
‘led West with the aunts I had gone 
on an overnight pack trip in Yellow 
Park. I hadn't 


climbing over steep mountain trails on 


seven. | had had my picture 


aged nine 


Springs 


stone done too badly 


a tourist-hardened holding my 
Western saddle bv its horn 
I'd ride Old Nellie 


cided. Nellie was a love, ever so gentle 


pinto 
Daphne de 


i bit blind on her off side, remember 
How ripping I rode, after all. Daphne 
had been detailed, I gathered, to stay 
and amuse the clevah American 


relief 


home 
while the rest went riding. Het 
was enormous 

I'd be all right on Old Nellie, the 
groom promised when he mounted me. 
Steady as a ‘obbyorse. Children rode 
her. He showed me how to hold my 
reins and told me the names of them, 
I had never ridden an English saddle, 
I explained. He rode around the pad- 
dock were 
mounting. | was all right. I was tickled, 
untangling 
bridle from snaffle from pinkie, fol 
lowing the others out of the paddock, 


with me while the others 


1 grinned — inwardly 


On the road | gripped with my knees 
imitating the two 
backs I 
could see up ahead. I was giggling to 
mvself when an automobile passed 
Nellie on her blind side. 

rhe car startled Nellie. | didn’t hear 
it coming in time to pull her up. She 
ind bolted. | went off her like 
a shot, landed stone 
wall knew 
nothing until | came to in my bed at 


and rose to the trot 


superb herringbone tweed 


reared 
smack against a 


and knew no more. I 
Holmes House, smelling highly of ether 
and wearing a turban of bandages 

hurt. Mv head had 
that was all. I 
spent the rest of the week end in bed, 


I wasn't much 


needed a few stitches 
wearing Daphne's frilliest bed jacket. 
Everyone spoke up quite clearly when 
they talked to me. No one thought it 
odd 1 didn't well through such 
thick bandages 

Anna Mary You'd think 
I'd ridden Nellie and got myself thrown 
on purpose to break up her romance 
1 hadn't had to 


was no horsewoman 


heat 


was furious 


I was furious, mvselt 
fall off Nellie. I 
but Nellie was steady as 


roc het I 


a ‘obby orse 
children could have stuck 


on 


The Newspaper World 


When I get to Hartfield, | promised 
myself, I'll have my own apartment. I'll 
have a living room so small and fur 
niture so strategically arranged that no 
one can possibly sit too far away for me 
to hear. I'll have plenty of lamps to 
liven the faces of deadpans; I'll have a 
victrola to keep mealy-mouths’ voices 
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up. I'll have my own telephone and 
when a lazydog calls up to ask for a 
date I'll say I already have a date with 
i quick brown fox 

“Sorry, I don't like vou.” I 
silently to Lazvdog Charlie Stone, the 
Hartfield Register’s star reporten 
different from dead 


mouths and 


said 


I izvd gS were 


pans me al shvbirds 


Lazvdogs ittractive with 
I 
pi 


were men 


enty to sa ind good strong voces 


vho simply wouldn’t bother to speak 


up. T had taken a course 


I in tvpewriting 


hool whe n 


it a St. Louis business s« 
I got back from England that summer 
who takes a 


COUPSE I had) sat 


Like evervone tvping 
forevel ind evel 
vriting “The quick brown fox jumps 
tickled me to 


ill the quick brown foxes in 


wer the izv dog It 
think of 
the world jumping over all the lazvdogs 
forever and ever ially over Charlie 
Stone 


lazvdog I'd ever seen 


espe 
the most sweet and maddening 


} 
ind lean with crisp 


went around 


Charlie was long 
vellow hair cut short. He 


Harvard fashion, in an old 
slacks 


lean blue 


torn rain 


coat, bagg) a beat-up felt hat 
r He'd lounge 
desk. grin a 


isking for 


] could do to he u 


ind very shirts 


} 


into a chair beside my 


edge around to 


was all 


sweet grin 
i date. It 
him. 
When he stopped at my desk, there 
fore | Was brisk Whe mn we 


met at the was pre 


ind busy 
water cooler I 
Once 
morgue and he 
date I 


Goodness" ind 


when we met in the 
started to ask for 


watch 


oct upied 


glanced at my said 


hurried away 
evening when he te lephoned me at 
home I told him I 
concert with Allen Keith, the Register’s 
itic The next Charlie 
iwned IT said I was having dinner with 
the Registers chief Phil 
Brales 
I was in awe 
a Yale 


hai ed 


was gomg to a 


music Cl time 
n} 
p} 
copy editor 
of Phil Bralev. He was 
black- 


vears 


good-looking 


several 


man—big 
sS phistic ited 
He wore really good 
rt narkable 
Register. It never 
Phil 
me out with my copy the way he'd help 
invbody else in’ the office. When I 

dav at the office 
ind he asked me to have 
him, I flabber 


gasted T spilled ice water all over mx 


Ider than T was 
Lap} } 

clothes i thing at the 
wcurred to me that 
woul 


notice me, except to help 


} 

bumped into him one 
) 

water coole! 


dinne I 


with Was so 
Phil had been abroad several times 
Hartfield 
lobster in Paris. He 
the chestnut 


ind while we ate lobster in 


he told me about 
that turn 
vellow very early in summer along the 
Champs Elysees and that it is pleasant 
to take a river boat up the Seine to 
Chantilly and go tea-dancing at the 
Pavillon Bleu. He told me about the 
tiny street near Notre Dame called the 
Street of the Cat Who Fishes. 


told me trees 


I told Phil I wanted to be a writer 
and he nodded approvingly. “Go ahead. 
Mavbe a good-looking woman can be 
a good writer. It’s a nice idea.” 

Phil knew evervthing about writing 
He lived at a hotel in Hartfield and 
vou could hardly get inside his room, 
Keith told me, it was so full of books 
ind magazines. Literarv reviews 
Books by James 
Mann and Marcel 


and 
foreign pel odicals 
lovee and Thomas 
Proust—authors I'd heard of in 
college English class. Phil never wrote 
He sat “in the slot” 

at the head of the Register’s copy 
desk, taking other people's stories over 
the phone, editing other people’s copy 
with his blue pencil 


never 


invthing himself 


I'd been aware of his voice since M\ 
first day on the Register. He never 
talked loudly but his had a 
carrving quality. I could hear it with 
though the copy desk was 
across the city 
soc ety desk I'd hear him on the phone 
“Yes... AD 

All right Okay . Yes 
Right * at regular intervals 
His voice was a great comfort. I wished 
were more voices like it on the 
Register 


voice 


out trving 


clear room trom: my 
taking a storv, saving 


right 


there 


o ° ° 
One Sunday afternoon Charlie asked 
me to go to the movies with him and 
home for Sunday night supper with his 
familv. I 


didn’t go home 


movies but I 
afterward 
I wasn’t going to be such a chump. 

I wasn't Mrs. Stone 
until ’'d been to Vienna and had my 
hearing fixed up. I too devoted 
to her mvself. It 
getting so I couldn't keep my mind on 
my work when Charlie was in the office. 
His desk 


ind he usually 


went to the 
with him 


going to meet 
was 


darling boy was 


rows ahead of 
lounged with his 
feet on it, the beat-up felt hat on the 
back of his head, staring out the win 
dow, fiddling with a handful of paper 
clips. Charlie was the slowest writer 
on the Register. He'd stare and fiddle 
and kill time strolling over to the water 
cooler, stopping to talk baseball and 


Was sey eral 


mine 


prize fights or argue football prospects 
with the sports department. He was 
a great sports fan; I'd have to get to 
like sports, I told mvselt, after we were 
Also, Slow Coach Charlie 
would have to write a little faster after 
we were married, so we could afford 
babies and send them all to college. 

I'd go to Paris, I told myself. I'd 
get some Paris clothes and stroll in the 
ruileries. I'd see Montmarte. Then I'd 
go to Vienna and put myself in the 
hands of Dr. Abraham Leopold. High 
time I got my hearing fixed up. 


narried 


I worked at home in the evenings, 
writing articles I hoped to publish in 
the Atlantic Monthly and Harper's. 
Every week or so Phil Braley dropped 


in, whipped out his blue pencil, and 
riddled to bits everything I had written 

“Look,” he told me, when he had 
me in protesting tears, “you don’t have 
to be a writer. You wouldn't catch me 
at it—not if the ghost of Shakespeare 
himself offered to stand at my elbow 
and dictate a sequel to Hamlet. But 
if vou’re determined to write, make 
up your mind to one thing: writing is 
hard work.” 

If Charlie Stone telephoned when 
Phil was at my apartment, I'd tell him 
to come on over. I was safe with any 
one, even Lazydog Charlie, when Phil 
was in the room. I could always hear 
what Phil said and from that I'd get a 
clue to what the other person was say- 
ing. 

When spring came, Phil and Charlie 
and I dinner. After 
dinner we'd walk across Hartfield Bridge 
in the blue twilight and hang over the 
stone railing watching the evening sky 
darken, watching the lights 
thicken, full of ourselves. 

Phil had a favorite quotation: “Be 
careful what you want, 
are likely to get it.” 


often met for 


town 


because you 


Arm in arm, the three of us would 
walk back to my apartment. We talked 
about writing. Phil taught Charlie and 
me, the writers, what good writing is 
Phil talked about Thomas Mann and 
Proust and James Joyce. 

In May, Charlie left. He got a copy 
writing job in a New York advertising 
agency. 

In July I left for Paris. As I 
up the gangplank of the Ile de France 
with Charlie, he asked me something 
or other. 

“What?” IT said. 

I'd been saving “What?” to him all 
evening. It was exciting and perfectly 
safe. The next time I saw Charlie I’d 
be hearing the grass grow. I was going 
to Paris. From Paris I'd go to Vienna. 
I had written to Dr. Richardson in Bos 
ton. He would work up a summary 
of my history in German, Di 
Richardson wrote me, and send it to 
mv Paris address, together with a letter 
of introduction to Dr. Leopold. 

Next spring I'd be back in New York 
Charlie would have a job on a New 
York newspaper by then. I'd get a job 
on the same newspaper. When Charlie 
asked for a date I'd say ves. If he 
asked if I'd marry him— 


went 


case 


Back Home 
back in New York in fou 


months. Paris was marvelous, but there 
Was no point in going to Vienna. Soon 
after I arrived in Paris I had a letter 
from Dr. Richardson. Dr. Richardson 
was sorry—he didn’t keep abreast of 
medical journals as well as he should 
these days. Checking up on the Vienna 


I was 





address he had learned that Dr. Abra- 
ham Leopold was dead 

I stepped from the steamship Maure- 
tania on four-inch wearing a 
traffic-stopping Paris ensemble 

Waving to me at the New York pier 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stone 

Charlie had mentioned Margaret oc- 
casionally in his letters; they worked 
for the same advertising agency. Mar 


heels 


garet was a fashion copywriter 

Bumping uptown in the taxi between 
Charlie and Margaret, little bv little 
I was realizing that Charlie was mat 
ried, My 
Coach Charlie belonged to this other 
girl. All right All right . The 
quick brown fox jumps over the 
lazy 

“Let's call Phil up right away,” I said 
to Charlie, blinking to keep tears from 
spilling over the edges of my eves. 


sweet and maddening Slow 


I got a job on La Mode 
exclusive monthly 
exclusively to the subject of chic 

So far I was 
even Phil—suspected my secret, but it 
was tough going some of the time. Phil 


the chic, 
magazine dedicated 


certain no one—not 


took me to big parties, small parties, 
dinner and _ theatre night clubs. 
I was all right at the theatre. Phil 
liked first-row orchestra seats, bless him 

I was all right at big, noisy parties. 
Small parties were all right as long as 
I stayed near Phil. But 


and 


there were 


theatre intermissions. There were din- 
; 
ner parties. I Was impressed and re- 


spectful at such gatherings 

I invented Mr. Wilcox that 
Mr. Wilcox and I had a Jot in common. 
For one thing, no one noticed us when 


winter 


there was Important conversation going 
on. We didn’t mind. We'd keep amused, 
watching people's faces, criticizing their 
clothes, make-up, hair-do’s, mannerisms; 
making and often non 
sense—ot thev said. I felt less 
lonely at after I'd 


sense more 


what 


parties invented 


Crossword Puzzle Answer 


1AjWid div 
3) 71,90 Vv 
Mv 
N|O 
> 


i?) Ss 
7 vW 
Viole ah 


Sure, you can turn this upside down if you 
want to. But why peek and spoil your fun? 
Puzzle is on inside back cover of this issue. 


Wilcox. He reminded me of Wrinkel— 
in fact, he was the kind of little man 
Wrinkel might have grown up to be. 

When I got the job on La Mode I 
took Wilcox with me. I } 
because no one noticed me at La Mode 
I looked chic enough. I did my job well 
enough. But I worked in a large, rather 


needed im 


quiet editorial room full of desks placed 
far apart. I couldn't join in general con 
versation; too often I wasn’t sure what 
And no 


or single 


the conversation was about. 
one bothered to include me 
me out. No one except Mrs. Crummins, 
the managing editor, who hired 
seemed to be able to see me verv well. 


Like all 


me, 


Mrs. Crummins was a honey 
La Mode editors, she chic and 
beautiful. She had a piquant, 
three-cornered face honey colored hair 


Was 
small 


and honev-colored eves, full of laughter 

“Jean Patou?” she asked, looking ap- 
preciatively at my Paris ensemble when 
I went in for my first interview. 

“About quarter to three,” I replied 
glancing at my watch. Then I saw she 
had an accurate desk clock and that the 
laughter in her eves was brimming 
over, 

We both laughed. It seemed wonder 
fully funny that I'd mistaken Jean Pa 
tou, the dress designer, for half-past 
two. I told her about the time on the 
Hartfield Register when I took a con 
cert over the telephone and 
thought “Toscanini” sounded _ like 
“house committee.” She told me her 
family still teased her because as a child 
she solemnly called the Book of Exodus 
the Book of Extra Dust 

I grew more and more fond of Wil 
COX I sketches 
about him, letting him work out my 


review 


began writing short 
grudges for me and revenge me on my 
sketch Wilcox 
to a large party attended by many chic 
upstage, and beautiful 
icked evervthing they said and did, and 


enemies. In one went 


women mim 


made monkeys of them 


a 


“‘Now Is the Time. . . 


ifternoon 
Avenue 


One fine autumn Saturday 
I walked Fifth 


wearing a wool suit 


along lower 


vellow brown 
alligator shoes, and a brown skullcap 
with a long vellow quill in it 


carrying a prescription which had just 


I was 
been given me bv a named Dr 
Barnes. 

The prescription had to be filled by 
a special pharmacist. It was non-refill 
able. Why non-refillable? Obviously be- 
cause one filling would be enough. It 


man 


would restore my hearing completely 
and for all time. 

I stepped carefully over all the cracks 
in the sidewalk, as I used to do when 
I was six. Passing a churchyard that 
had an iron fence around it, I touched 
every other railing of the fence. 
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said 


“Whoa Phil Braley 
when I bumped into him without see- 


junior 


ing him 
“When I was six, back in Missouri,” 
I told Phil, “we had lilac 


Every dav, behind 


bushes in one 
corner of our vard 
the lilac 
put my 


bushes, I closed my eyes and 


fingers in mv ears and said 
‘wrinkelstiltskin’ seven times.” 


Phil “New York is 


pretty low on lilac bushes.” 


said, getting 

He nodded at me approvingly. He 
liked my ind brown skull 
cap and alligator shoes. He liked my 
hair shingled close to my head. Ever 
I'd had it cut that wav he had 
been calling me Junior. He often asked 
when I going to 


vellow suit 


since 
me nowadays Was 
marry him 

“You look like Dapper Dan himself,” 
he said. “When are you going to marry 
me?” 

It was September. I had resigned 
from La Mode. I had sold my first piece 
it was about my imaginary little man, 
Mr. Wilcox—to The New Yorker. 1 had 
sold a long article to Scribner's Maga- 
zine. I was a writer now 

You needed good ears to be a writer, 
I discovered. Magazine editors spoke 
low. The editor at Scribner's was a dis- 
tinguished deadpan with a full beard. 
The New Yorker editor who bought 
my Wilcox piece was a darling little 
shvbird a lot like Wilcox himself 

Yes, you needed good ears to be a 
vriter. In fact, you needed good ears, 
That was the long and short of it. I'd 
| quite a 


been needing good ears for 
been needing them about 


while now 
is far back as I could remember 

Dr. Barnes’ capsules would restore 
my hearing completely and for all time. 
If they didn’t, it would not be Dr, 
Barnes’ fault. It would be because New 
Yorkers didn't have enough fences to 
touch in a_ special when 


way you 


passed by. Or it would be because, as 
Phil said, New York was getting pretty 
low on lilac bushes 

Phil, I thought. He 
Was handsome and nice and by far the 


I might marry 


most exciting man I'd ever known 
Married to Phil, I'd live in a stvlish 
glass-and-chromium Park Avenue apart- 
ment and have plenty of time for my 
Phil thoroughly 
writer. The 


ipproved of 
trouble with 


writing 
mv being a 
most women writers. he said, was that 
they dressed like ragbags and forgot to 


liked the 


mind in a smart body, or polished prose 


wash. He idea of a smart 
written with polished fingernails. He 
still edited my copy with his merciless 
blue pencil and lectured me on writing 
he'd Charlie Stone 


and me in the old days 


the way lectured 

Yes, I'd dearly love to marry Phil, I 
told mvself. He was big and solid and 
grown up and knew everything. Being 
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married to him would be fun. I’d need 
good ears for that. 

I'd need to hear what everybody 
said. I'd need to hear the point of the 
anecdote, the murmured request for 
two lumps and lemon at tea. Moreover, 
I'd need to hear the drip of the leaky 
faucet, the miss in the motorcar engine, 
the bang of the loose shutter. I'd need 
to hear knocks and footsteps and whis- 
pers—the phone ring and the kettle boil 
over and the baby cry. 

East Sixtv-Eighth Street 
ey Gravstone, New York’s 
‘ologist, to whom I'd been 

Richardson of Boston 

He was a kit, scolding, bald-headed 
elderly _ little ‘You 
ought to be studving lip reading,” Dr. 
Graystone said, tilting back in his chair 
and putting the tips of his fingers to- 
gether. “You'll make a good lip reader 


I went to 
to Dr. Ha 
outstandin: 
referred by 


man know, you 


Probably been reading lips unconscious- 


lv most of vour life 

“Heaven forbid,” I said with a smile 
thinking how Phil would love having a 
spooky lip reader around, How 
i spot of mind-reading along with it? 
he'd inquire. Did I know other tricks? 
Could I write with my toes? Walk on 
mv hands? 

“You know 


flectively, a 


about 


” Dr. Gravstone said re 
week later, “I think you 
might consider the possibility of getting 
me of the new electric hearing aids 
I snorted out loud. I couldn't help it 
Just imagine me 
Phil's Dapper Dan—rigged up in an 
electric hearing aid. What was the man 


trving to do 


well-dressed — gir] 


lose me my beau? 
How Phil would love having a girl 
wound who had a hearing-aid receiver 
hidden in her hair. Phil particular 
liked my hair shingled close so he could 
rumple it. “Whoa, Junior,” I could hear 
when he came across my 


“What 


him saving 


hearing-aid 
here?” 


hidden receiver, 


have we 
“Don't think I don’t know how vou 
teel,” Dr 


wish 


Gravstone was saving. But | 


vou'd consider it—now, while 


youre young and pretty and happy 


ind professionally — successful—before 
mpaired hearing has done 
sonality any You're 
Imaginative 


You want a lot from life 


your per 
harm unusually 
sensitive highly strung 
You've never 
wecepted or admitted vour handicap 
even to 


yourself. So far vou seem to 


have gotten away with it. But you can’t 
t with it Youll find 


in emotional tailspin one 
. 


away forever 
vourself in 
# these days,” 
He was such a kind 


hath 


little old 
1 was tempted to tell him that 
he needn't worry, that there'd be no 
t that IT would be cured, Di 
Graystone was begining to bore me. He 
was beginning to set mv teeth on edge. 


“Deat?” inquired the smal! advertise- 


fussy 


! 
tispin 


ment hidden in the magazine section of 
my Sunday paper. “You don’t need to 
be deaf.” 

All I needed to do was send one 
dollar to a P.O. Box in Pennsylvania. 
By return mail I would receive a bottle 
of ear oi] and a pair of small, invisible 
metal eardrums to insert in mv 
When I had inserted these invisible ear- 
drums in mv ears I would be . . . in- 
visible? Certainly not. I would be able 
to hear perfectly. 

Praise be. I wanted to be able to 
perfectly. I'd send one dollar to 
the P.O. Box in Pennsylvania immedi- 
itelv. | decided. 

“Deaf?” 

Not me. Not on 
need to be deaf. 

“T bet vou’re deaf,” my 


ears. 


hear 
vour life. I didn’t 


Ann 


had said, jeering, swinging her shiny 


sister 


black braids and spinning around on 
her heels. “I bet deaf. I bet 
vou're dead. I bet vou're deaf.” 
Which was it? Deaf or dead? Dead 
or deaf? The two words looked alike. 
Deaf or dead? Make up vour mind .. . 
Which was it? . Was T getting hvs 
terical over a silly newspaper ad? 
“You don't need to be deaf—dead.” 
Not if vou'll send one dollar to a P.O. 
Box. Not if vou’'ll say “wrinkelstiltskin” 
Not if vou! have vour 
Not if vou'll take iron 
tonsils out and 
Not if vou'll be a dear, 
lovely child) and = sav vour 
pravers. Not if you'll go to Richardson 
in Boston and Leopold in Vienna, Not 
if you'll take non-refillable capsules. 
Not if vou’'ll take calcium, iodine, ultra- 
violet, cold shots, vitamins, osteopathy 


vou're 


seven times 
adenoids out 
and have vour stop 
having colds 


sweet, 


deep-breathing exercises. Not if vou'll 
stand up straight and stop eating so 
much fudge. Not if vou'll brush vow 
hair a hundred strokes and walk fifteen 
minutes with a book on vour head. Not 
if vou'll behave vourself and take no 
chances with vour miracle. Not if you'll 
Not if vou'll tie a new 
minted penny to the tail of a kite and 
send it to a P.O. Box at the edge of 
the moon addressed to Santa Claus 


use broad a’s 


I leaned back in my chair, looking 
up at the ceiling, laughed and 
laughed. The room spun around. What 
was this—an emotional tailspin? Was 
this the emotional tailspin Dr. Gray 


and 


stone had warned me about? 


The little man wanted to rig me up 
in a hearing aid, Cid he? He wanted 
to make me into a mechanical monster, 
did he? He wanted to humiliate me, 
did he? While I was still voung. Before 
my personality had been changed. He 
wanted me to face reality, did he? Far 
better to face the ceiling. 

I found the exact center of the ceil- 
ing and drove in an invisible staple, 
tossing an invisible rope ladder through 


the staple. I swung unconcernedly back 
and forth. I felt like Wrinkel. In fact, 
I was Wrinkel. 

I laughed. I felt the way a little boy 
like Wrinkel would feel—strong and 
brave and full of secret glee. 

“What's the matter?” I taunted. 
“Something the matter?” I jeered, spin- 
ning around and around. “What's the 
matter—cotton in your ears?” 

I was dead. I had killed myself off 
with the Seven Deadly Words 


I was dead the next day, when I 
went to a_ hearing-aid company and 
bought myself an electric hearing aid. 
I was hardly dim, 
funereal reception room and of the mid- 
dle-aged receptionist, who spoke dis- 
tinctly, shaping her words with her lips, 
accustomed to talking to dead people. 

I was hardly conscious of the sales 
man in the inner office who tested my 
hearing and handed me a small round 
receiver, 

The 


one of 


conscious of the 


salesman said, “Good, You're 
the lucky ones. Not evervone 
can get clear hearing with one of these 
gimmicks, vou know. You wear the re- 
ceiver under hair.” he 
“No one will know it’s there 

No one will know it’s there... . 

You wear it under vour hair. ... 


vour Sang on. 


When Phil came to take me to dinner 
that evening I was dead 

He rumpled my hair, as he always 
did. Then—“What 
Junior?” 

“A gimmick,” I told him. This was 
the end. He’d send me away now. “You 
Then 

You 
You just 


have we here, 


wear it under vour hair,” I said 
you don’t need to be deat 
don’t need to be deat 
need to be dead... . 

He nodded at me approvingly. “Good 
girl. Id wondering — if 
wouldn’t get one of those, one of these 
days.” 

“You 
ing?” 

“Evervbody 
that, Junior.” 

“Well, I'll be!” 

“And nobody gives a darn.” 

“Well, I'll be Turn your back 
to me,” I said to Phil. “Turn vour back 
and say something in a very low voice. 
Say, Now is the time for all good men.” 

“All right.” He turned his back. 
“Now is the time for all good men.” 

“Whisper something else. Anything 
at all. Anything you want.” 

“When are you going to marry me?” 

“You mean you really don’t mind, 
Phil? You mean it’s all right? It’s okay?” 

“When are you going to marry me?” 

He was such a nice man. I married 
him. 


been you 


know that I'm hard of hea 


who knows vou knows 





What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 
The Sniper 


1. The author provides a slight clue to why the snipes 
Was engaged in the erin business of dispets ng death trom 
4 root top. Which of the following explanations fits best with 
the hint vou are given? 

a. The sniper was a cold-blooded man who had the in 
stincts of a killer. 

b. He was an intellectual with a fanatic’s beliet in the 
litical principles of the party he was fighting tor 

¢. He enjoved the sheer excitement and stispense of ex 
posing himself to extreme danges 

2. Which of the following words best describes the end 


ing of this story? 


a. pathetic c. irome 


b. anticlimactic d. melodramatic 


A Skeptical Chemist Looks into the Crystal Ball 


lL. Ot the tollowing statements, check the three which 
surmmarize Mr. Conant’s prophecies tor the future of the 
world: 

a. Global atomic wartare is unlikely 

b. Communistic dogma will soon Cease to have many 


it any. tollowers 


ec. By 19.0. the skills of future scientists will be directed 
mainly toward non-atomic research for peacetime pus 


poses. 


d. By the end of the twentieth century, men will have 
made considerable progress toward universal disarm. 


ment 


I] our present hopes for the world of tomorrow res! 


in the hands of the atomic physicist 


2. Conant says that “the 


menace in mv crvstal ball 


1984 dues not glare with 


Check the political situation 


which Conant foresees for the vear 1984: 


a. All nations organized on democratic principles 


b. A world in which national sovereignty no longer exists 


c¢. Communistic and democratic countries existing side 


by side 


There Is a Man Hiding 


I. In the list below mark 


before the statements 


which express the true circumstances attending Constan 


tine’s murder, and “EF 


hefore those which do not 


a. Mr. Topalian, locked in a chest, was carried from his 


own house to that of Dr 


b. Topalian’s cousin, George 


CGhathari 
c¢. Dr. Ghattari stole the 


higher plice 


Chattari 


was in cahoots with Dr 


chalice in order to sell it at a 


the body of Constantine was di-covered by George 


lop slian 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Word Score on Word Lore 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) all have interesting ancestors. See how 
many of these starred words (there are 20) vou can get. 
Allow yourself three points for each starred word and one 
point for each of the others. Add a bonus of 12 points if 
you get all the starred words right. If vou get all the words. 
plus the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. 
Answers are on page 32, but don't look now. Wait until vou 


have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 

















































































































1. Pack away for storage 

5. Certain size of printing 
type (in Latin this means 
magpie } 

Pertaining to 

This Warning 

Feally comes tr 

to arms! 

Very ft 

Hero in Gershwin so 

A high clit 

Phis literally means 

war of 

Obtained 

From the Egyptian comes 
this word for tertile spots 
na desert 

Not one. but tw 
Chemical symbol tor 

“kry pton 
Abbrey. tor 
Comtortable 
The Hindustani word tor 


“dusts is the swine as 


” 
nopany 


this word describ ug 
vlive-drab uniturms, 
Monhes 

Grow old. 

Not plural 

Written or printed slan- 
der; this means literally 
“little book 

l my 

Painting on a wall 
Shoes need these (orig 
al meaning has to do 
with the ground vou walk 
on) 

Naine of a sung by 
George M. Cohan 


41. Prench tor a small pie 


1. A stain. 


2. This word meaning “for- 


bidden comes trom a@ 
Polyresian word mean- 
ine Sil red 

Now «a musical drama, 
this meant “works” in 


at one time 
Mamas husband 
International Labor Or 
abbr.) 
Goods on a ship (fr. the 


ganization 


Spanish word for “load 
The slang of any specia 
ip of persons 
which rests on tul 
fr. kr. “to raise 
word for “legend’ 
omes trom the Greek 
Exists 
Originally a Norse cloud 
this now means heavens 
Non-poisonous snake 
which crushes its victims 
This rival of checkers 
comes trom the Persian 
Quiet. once meant heat 
Sleep-producing drug 
named tor Hower 
The word tor this striped 
horse is Portuguese 
Abbrev. for “kilogram.” 
This bear-like animal 
omes trom Australia 
Small bay or creek 
Someone on your side 
Otherwise 
Heanng organ 
From the Latin word tur 
“napkin,” this means a 
Hour-cleauing inplement 





YOUR OLD HOME TOWN 
By Earl Wilson 


ACTOSS 


America, | found manv a 


PURSUING laughs 


hoary one that's seldom told any more in its home town 


bet that ought be enyoved by outsider 


Lhe Detroit-Cl and rivalry once approached that be 
tween Minneapolis sa Paul and Dallas and Fort 


\\ orth 


Hilly Sunday famous evanvelist. while visiting De 
t asked the Detroit mayor to submit the names 


noneed of pravers 


ot people 


wou the masor of Dets ent him the Cleveland 


Y, Sir! 
Zanesville, Ohiow boasts the only 


that part of the Country 


Y-shaped bridge in 
mavbe in the mation. Pve ridden 
cross it-it spans the Muskingum River 
Zanesville residents relate that a man was seen walking 
wound town one day with a very black eve 
Where'd vou get the shiner?” they asked him 
“Aw he said i tellow asked me how to vet to Colum 
sus, | told him to drive to the middle of the bridge and turn 
vht- and for that he purr heal re 
. . ° 
asterner making J speech in a Texas 


own and not domy vers well) He noticed the fidvetines 


tothe audience and decided to finish his talk 


Suddenly a tall bucky cowboy got on the dais and put his 
iN shooter on the table. The Easterner became alarmed and 


stuttered 


“Aw. were not gonna hurt vou.” the cowhoy assured him 
“Were atter the guy who brought vou.’ 
° . . 


Gracie Fields tells of the Scot who had Jeft his “wee 
hoose in Scothind and come to New York on a visit 
went to a zoo where he quickly inquired about all the 
inimals. “And what'’s that?” he asked an attendant 

Phat's a moose.” said the attendant 


“A moose!” he said. “Why, mon, what are your rats like?” 


Phone Call 

To me one of the warmest stories of all is one about a 

odhearted. good humored nobody. The story has hum 
kindness and also human contusion in it 

A man was wakened by the ringing of a telephone al 
San. Sleepily he answered it 

“Oh, Pm terribly sorry TP called vou at this early hour, 
said the voice at the other end. “It seems to be a wrong 
number. Please accept my apologies for vetting vou up 

Oh. that’s all right.” re plied the tellow I had to get up 
anyway, to answer the telephone - 


“4 woman went to a psychiatrist.” Harry Hershfield 
furned lowan after-dinner storvteller relates. “She told him 
Doctor, mv husband thinks Pm crazy just because | like 
potato pancakes.’ 

the doctor laughed and said ‘Why 
all unusual about liking potato pancakes. [| happen to lik 
+} 


there’s nothing at 


em myself 
You do? the Worthan ished him eagerly Phen vi 
} 


mtist Come to my house Pve got closets tull of them 


Happy Hoosier 

Ked Skelton is the top Hoosier who continues being a 
Hloosiet 

He and his wile were driving along one night with 
Hollh wood Woman who delights in bragging. and even tals 
fying, about the prices she pays for clothes 

She mentioned that her coat cost seven thousand dollars 
4 few minutes later she forgot her lie and mentioned that 
the coat cost five thousand dollars 

Red. on hearing this, abruptly swung his car around: in 
the road 

“Where are vou going?” the glamour-girl guest: asked 

You lost two thousand dollars bac k there about two mile 


and [im gonna go find it!” he said. 


Reprinted by permission trom Let Em Fat Cheesecake, by 
Earl Wilson, published by Doubleday & Co Copyright 1944 
by Earl Wilson 
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Thanks to Scholastic Sook 
Sewice, my students wou 
enjoy dozens of fine OF 
and 35¢ pocket-size books 
uot usually avacable 
through regular retail 
outlets and the buying 


pouer of aun book budget 
has expanded many times. 


TITLES OF SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


and Signet and Mentor Books 


ALL BOOKS ARE 25: UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


CLASSICS—Clld and New 


BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, Wilder 
CABBAGES AND KINGS, O. Henry 
CALL OF WILD, Jack London 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT, Mark Twain 
COVERED WAGON, Emerson Hough 
FOUR COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
The Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You 
like It, A Mdsummer Night's Dream 
FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE —Richard II!, Henry IV 
Parts 1 and 2, Henry V (35¢ 

FOUR TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, 
Julius Caesar. Glossary 

GOOD EARTH, Pearl Buck 

KIM, Rudyard Kipling 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 
MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 
ODYSSEY, trans. by Rouse (35« 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE, Mougham 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Hardy 
SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne 

SEA WOLF, Jack London 

SILAS MARNER, George Eliot 
TREASURE ISLAND, Stevenson 


Exclusive distributor to schools of 25c and 35¢ pocket 


books published by Pocket Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc., 


WALDEN, Henry Davia Thoreau 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte 


FICTION 


BELL FOR ADANO, John Hersey 
BLACK IVORY, Norman Collins 

THE BRAVE BULLS, Leo 

THE CABALLCRO, McCulley 

CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, 
Forester 

CIMARRON, Edna Ferber 

CLAUDIA, Rose Franken 

FIRE, Stewort 

GOOD.BYE MR. CHIPS, Hilton 
HOUND OF BASKERVILLES, A. C. Doyle 
HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, Liewellyn 
INTO THE VALLEY, John Hersey 
JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 

KEYS OF KINGDOM, Cronin 
LAUGHING BOY, la Farge 


. LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL, Wolfe 


LOST HORIZONS, Jomes Hilton 
MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT, Forbes 
MARTIN EDEN, Jack London 

MEN AGAINST SEA, Nordhoff & Hall 
MESSER MARCO POLO, Byrne 

MY NAME IS ARAM, Soroyon 
NIGHT FLIGHT, Soint-Exupery 

Oil FOR LAMPS OF CHINA, Hobort 
OREGON TRAIL, F. Parkman (35¢ 
OUT OF THIS WORLD. An anthology 
of tales of fantasy, old ond new 








WHAT SCHOLASTIC BOOK 
SERVICE OFFERS SCHOOLS 


1. Books for many curriculum 
areas: American, English and 
world literature, history, social 
sciences, art, reference sources. 


2. Wide variety: Fiction, histor- 
ical novels, classies, mysteries, 
poetry, plays, sports, biography, 
travel, “easy readers.” 


3. Choice of 172 tithes. Majority 
of books appear on standard 
children’s reading lists. 


t+. Books for both junior high 
school and senior high school 
readers, 

5. Special selection of books for 


younger or rel ant readers. 


6. Orders filled for classroom or 
library use. 


7. Stout soil-proof paper covers 
assure long life—usually 10 to 16 
readings. 


& Discounts to more than 30% 
on balk orders. 





OX.BOW INCIDENT, W. V. T. Clark 


PRISONER OF ZENDA, Anthony Hope 
H. M. PULHAM, ESQ., Marquand (35¢) 


RANDOM HARVEST, Jomes Hilton 
RED PONY, John Steinbeck 
RENEGADE, The, Ll. L. Foreman 
ROGUE MALE, Household 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP, Wilson 
SCARAMOUCHE, Rafael Sabatini 
SONG OF BERNADETTE, Werfel 


list continued on page 41) 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE TITLES—Continued 


Quan. 


FICTION—Continued 


. STARS IN MY CROWN, Joe David Brown 


THREE HOSTAGES, John Buchan 


FICTION FOR YOUNGER AND OR 


RELUCTANT READERS 


. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


Twain (35¢) 

AND THEN THERE WERE NONE 
Christie. Well written detective story 
BATTER UP, Jackson Scholz 

BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaord 

BLACK ARROW, R. L. Stevenson (35¢ 
BLACK BEAUTY, Anna Sewell (35+ 
BLACK STORM, Thomas Hinkle (35 
BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Kjelgaard (35¢ 
CHINESE ORANGE MYSTERY, Queen 


. FIGHTING COACH, Jackson Scholz 
- FOREST PATROL, Jim Kjelgaard 


GRAY WOLF, Rutherford Montgomery 
GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Queen 
GRIDIRON CHALLENGE, Scholz 35¢ 
HOBBY HORSE HILL, Lavinia Dovis 
HUSKY, Montgomery 

INDIAN PAINT, Balch 

JINX SHIP, Howard Peose (35+ 

THE KID COMES BACK, Tunis (35¢ 
LIGHTNING ON ICE, Harkins 

LONG WHARF, Pease 

MOUNTAIN PONY, Loron 35« 
MUSTANG, Hinkle (35¢ 

THE MYSTERY OF BATTY RIDGE 
Gregg 350 

THE MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM 
Seaman 

NO OTHER WHITE MEN, Davi 
PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS. Bugbee 
PIVOT MAN, Dick Friendlich (35¢ 
SCARFACE, Andre Norton 

SHAG, Thomas Hinkle (35+ 

SILVER, Thomas Hinkle 

SKYCRUISER, Howard M. Brier 

THE SOUTHPAW, Ha ne 

THE SPANISH CAVE, Household 
STARBUCK VALLFY WINTER 

Ho g-Brown 

STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER. Lombert 
STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Alice 
Russel! 

SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE 
Boylston (35¢ 

SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE 
Boylston 

THE TATTOOED MAN. Howard Pease 
TAWNY, Thomas Hinkle 

TOM SAWYER, Mark Twain (35+ 
WAGONS WESTWARD, Sperry 
WINGED MYSTERY, Alan Gregy 


NON-FICTION 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, lord Charnwood 


. AMERICAN ESSAYS (35: 


ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM 
Landon 

ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, Papashvily 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN_ EX-COL 
OURED MAN, Johnson (35¢ 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 

BABE RUTH, Tom Meany 

BABE RUTH STORY, Bob Considine 
BOLD NEW PROGRAM, Espy. How Point 
4 can be made to work 

THE CONSUMER'S GUIDE TO BETTER 
BUYING, Margolius 

EGG AND |, Betty MacDonald 
ENGLISH THROUGH PICTURES (35¢ 
FARMER TAKES A WIFE, John Gould 
FRENCH: SELF-TAUGHT WITH PICTURES 
(35¢ 

HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLU 
ENCE PEOPLE, Carnegie 


Quan 


INTRODUCING SHAKESPEARE, Harrison 
35: 

JOAN OF ARC, Frances Winwa 
KICK-OFF! 20 true stories of great 
football players 

LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 
Yeats-Brown 

LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE, Joe DiMaggio 
MICROBE HUNTERS, de Kruif 

NO PLACE TO HIDE, David Brudiley 
ONLY YESTERDAY, Frederick Lewis Allen 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & GAY 
Skinner & Kimbrough 

POCKET BOOK OF BABY AND CHILD 
CARE, B. Spock, M.D. (35¢ 

POCKET HISTORY OF THE U. S$ 
Nevins and Commager (35¢ 

SPANISH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH 
PICTURES (35¢ 

STORY OF THE BROOKLYN DODGERS 
Ed Fitzgerald, Ed 

THE SUMMING-UP, Maugham (35+ 
30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL 
VOCABULARY, Funk & Lewis 

WE TOOK TO THE WOODS, Louise Rich 
WIND, SAND & STARS, Saint-Fxupery 


ANTHOLOGIES, POETRY, 
COLLECTIONS 


GALLERY OF AMERICANS, Moft (35¢ 
GOOD READING, N.CTE. Publication 
A guide to 1000 best books (35+ 
HOW TO KNOW BIRDS, Peterson (35¢ 
NEW QUIZ BOOK, Morehead & Mott 
Smith 

POCKET BOOK OF ADVENTURE 
STORIES 

POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS 
POCKET BOOK OF GHOST STORIES 
POCKET BOOK OF GREAT DRAWINGS 
Sachs 69 reproductions of old and new 
nasters with biographies 

POCKET BOOK OF GREAT OPERAS 
Simon & Voinus, 22 famous operas 
POCKET BOOK OF OLD MASTERS. 64 
reproductions of 10 great artists paint 
ings. With biographies 

POCKET BOOK OF POPULAR VERSE 


POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST'S 
POEMS, i00 of Frosts best 

POCKET BOOK OF SHORT STORIES 
American, English, and Continentol 
masterpieces, post and present (35+ 
POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS 
Favorite norrative poems 

POCKET BOOK OF VERSE. 249 poems 
by 77 English and American roets (35¢) 
POCKET HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING. 52 illus. with biographies 
POCKET TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE, American stories, legends 
ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS. Refer 
ence hook for vocabu'/ary-building 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET POCKET 
BOOK. Stories and poems 

THIS IS AMERICA, Mox J. Herzberg, 
Ed. Portrait of America os revealed in 
our own literature 

TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS, S. & J 
Kolb. 100 famous songs of Americo 
TWENTY GRAND, €£. Toggord, Ed. 20 


grand short stories by famous writers 


DICTIONARIES AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BANTAM CONCISE DICTIONARY 
21,000 defin'tions, self pronouncing 
BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (magazine 
format). Answers Teen-ogers’ questions 
FAVORITE FOOTBALL STORIES, Bill Stern 
HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Heod 
Success in high school (magazine 
format 

MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES, Stern 
MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
Baseball ‘‘greats’ describe most thrill 
ing moments 

NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTION 
ARY (35¢ 

SPANISH-ENGLISH, ENG. 95PAN. DIC 
TIONARY (35¢ 

300 TRICKS YOU CAN DO, Howard 
Thurston. Illustrated 

YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK. Hundreds of 
guoranteed side-splitters 

YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK. Helpfu/ 
gay, informative book 





DISCOUNTS Use these discounts in figuring cost of total order: 
25¢ TITLES 


4,000 or more assorted—17 
2,000 to 3.000 assorted—18+ 
1.000 to 2.000 assorted—19% 
200 to 1,000 assorted —20¢ 
50 to =.200 assorted —22 

1 to 50 assorted —25¢ 


All Books 25+ Except Phose 


Marked 


TITLES 


3,000 or more assorted—24 
2,000 to 3,000 assorted—25« 
1,000 to 2.000 assorted—26« 
200 to 1.000 assorted —27: 
50 to =. 200) assorted —30¢ 


I to 50 assorted —35« 


35¢+—No Mailing Charges 


Duplicate order blank and list will be enclosed with your shipment 





To: SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE, 351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please indicate enclosure 
Check 
Mones Order 


school Purchase Order 
Payment must accompany order. 
Mr. Mrs. Mi-- 
school 
School Address 


City 


(See above for discount schedule) 
Potal No. 25e bhe. ordered @ ea. S 
Total No. 35e bhe. ordered | ea. § 


Total amount enclosed =» 


even school board orders if less than 810) 


Zone 





